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BLUE VERBENA OR SPIRZEA. 
S the Caryopteris Mastacanthus is 
not a spirzea we call it a Blue Ver- 
bena, but it is not a verbena and so we 
say Blue Spirza, and at the same time 
know it is not one or the other, but a 
Caryopteris, only this and nothing more. 
This is a specimen of an inconsistency in 
applying common names to plants that 
appears very frequently. If a common 
name must be given something appro- 
priate should be applied. The form of the 
flower cluster on each stem, or little 
branch, is that of a bottle brush, and the 
name of Blue Bottle-brush is suggested 
for the others which every one holds 
in doubt, and is always ready to ask 
an apology for using. 

But the plant is not to blame for 
the bad name put upon it. It is a 
good thrifty grower and blooms pro- 
fusely, and is quite different in ap- 
pearance from any of the other 
cultivated plants. It is a fact that it 
belongs to the verbena family, but 
. it does not resemble a verbena any 
more than a strawberry does an 
apple, which are both members of 
the rose family. The illustration here 
presented gives a very fair idea of 
the plant, its mode of growth and 
flowering. It makes a growth of 
about two feet, very branching, with 
good clean foliage, and the blooming 
season is along one. Planted out in 
the garden in full exposure to the 
sun, in good soil, it will display 
itself to the satisfaction of any plant 
lover. It has the reputation of being 
pretty hardy. Probably not enough 
so to stand our northern winters, at 
least without very full protection. 
Probably at Washington and south- 
wards it will prove quite hardy. A 
writer in the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
says that it is an excellent bee plant. 
“During the season of flowering,” he 
says, “from July to the middle of Octo- 
ber, I have seen every day thousands of 
honey bees visit a group of Caryopteris 
Mastacanthus, and they gave a continual 
movement to the plants by their going to 
and fro. It is alsoan elegant plant for the 
ornament of the gardens, on account of its 
long period of flowering.” 

The plant should haye room to develop 
and though it may be planted in groups, 
each plant should have a space of eighteen 
or twenty inches or even more, 


IN EARLY SPRING. 

PRING often seems still impossible 
the last days of March; the smooth 

snow spreads afar through the forest with 
the bluish shadows of the trees lying 
upon it, and the drifts may be higher than 
ever. But at last the sun prevails, the 
snow water goes roaring down the creeks 
and the earth emerges. On this day of 
mildness and calm with the dull sun 
warming the dead leaf beds and an 
alpine haze tinting the distance, Nature, 
in the hush of the afternoon, seems 
bethinking herself of the vast array of 
foliage, flowers, and fruits she is to bring 
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forth, of her immense labors which yet 
are, or seem, pleasures. The buds of the 
garden crocus may unclose the day after 
the drift has gone from over them; but 
growth, though it may and does begin 
beneath the snow, is slight, and no flowers 
are in the forest to-day. But the feel of 
the ground, already firm and elastic, is 
pleasant to the foot; there is a fresh red 
on the soft maples twigs and buds along 
the woodside; let us go forth. Against 
the brown and gray of dead leaves and 
grass a little green attracts the eye from 
afar, but to-day’s gathering must be the 


hardy evergreens that have been covered 
by the snow so long we have almost for- 
gotten them. Here, in the rich, damp 
wood, are beds of ferns so thick that the 
ground is more green than brown, as 
fresh’ and bright as ever they were, 
though really effete and soon to pass 
away. Nestling closely together, the 
large, light brown buds, just under the 
dead leaves, crown the creeping root, 
waiting their time to unfold; it is the 
Christmas fern or “shoe brake,” Aspid- 
ium achrostichoides. It is of interest to 
note the differing leaf forms of the same 
species, and these fronds are of great 
size and substance, dark tinted and 
toothed in a fashion which compared 
with the ordinary sorts may be called 
ferocious. This fern has a row of 
smooth leathery leaflets each side 
the scaly rachis, tapering upward to 
very small ones, some of which are 
covered with a thick brown scurf on 
the underside—the remains of the 
seed vessels. The fronds of this 
fern, erect last summer, now lie flat 
upon or under the dead _ leaves. 
Close by are quantities of a much 
larger, light green fern, the fronds ot 
which are cut into many divisions; a 
large one may have eight thousand 
or more segments. This is the wood 
fern, Aspidium spinulosum, Another 
Aspidium is thicker and darker with 
rounding teeth (crenate); its seg- 
ments are larger and less numerous 
than the ottWes. The fronds of both 
of these species may be two feet 
long and eight inches wide at the 
base; both have single, minute fruit 
dots on the back of some of the 
fronds. These three are the most 
common evergreen ferns. A few 
others—the walking fern, the rock 
polypod, and the crested shield fern 
are more rare or local; all are graceful 
and beautiful, with a fresh woodsy odor. 
To see patches of the rock fern or poly- 
pod, Polypodium vulgare, on the ground 
is a good sign that the bed rock, though 
covered, is near the surface, and it covers 
these great blocks of stone with dense 
mats of evergreen fronds with only a 
little decayed vegetable matter for a soil. 
Here on the craggy brink of the glen 
the edges of the strata, projecting like 
shelves, are decorated with it, waving 
above the foaming stream a hundred feet 
below. Peel off a good sod of mingled 
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ferns and moss and put it ina soup plate, 
and it will keep fresh and bright, if 
watered, all winter. The walking leaf, 
Camptosorus rhizophyllus, is a rare fern. 
An escarpment of glacial gravel cemented 
by recent springs of lime water is its only 
habitat here. A little crevice filled with 
mould is soil enough, and its long narrow 
undivided fronds root at the tips if any 
soil can be found, and thus the plant 
walks up or down these rough rocks. A 
piece of rocky ground is a_ veritable 
winter garden in strong contrast to the 
dead leaf carpet that covers the smoother 
tracts, and smothers so many evergreens. 

Summer foliage is dull beside the vivid 
tints of the mosses that cover some of 
these stones and there is a thick growth 


of terns, lycopodiums, lichens of all 
colors, saxifragas, orchids and many 
others. All my five lycopods, except one, 


retain their form when dry, and nothing 
in its way can be finer than a plant of 
ground pine, L. complanatum, with its 
short, erect branches, like wide open 
fans, growing smaller and smaller toward 
the tip, which is at last a long runner en- 
graved all over with the forms of leaves. 
Lycopods colored with Diamond Dye for 
cotton are greener than when fresh, and 
are a resource in connection with ever- 
lasting flowers and grasses. 

It is April and growth has advanced 
somewhat, but there is a steely blue sky 
and a keen breath from the north. Still, 
the dead leaf beds sloping to the sun are 
warm and dry. Here, amidst pines and 
birches I have come upon patches of 
Mayflowers or trailing arbutus, Epigea 
repens, I had almost said the loveliest of 
all wild flowers. There is a sod of win- 
tergreen, partridge berry and gold-thread 
all about, and some of the arbutus 
flowers are hidden by the dead brackens. 
that lie as they fell. It is a slow growing 
plant—I can see that this little branch, 
six inches long, is five years old; a little 
prostrate woody shrub in tact, much too 
famous and beautiful for its own good, as 
our flower seekers soon exterminate it. 
Belonging to the primeval forest it can 
come to no terms with cultivation. Its 
stem is thick with rusty hairs, which also 
cover the upper side and margin of the 
tough, evergreen leaves that are smooth 
and shining below. The pure white tubes 
of the clustered flowers, supported by a 
red or brown calyx, merge into the five 
pink petals, the throat being filled witha 
mass of hairs. Delicate colors and fra- 
grance, fine foliage and perfect grace, all 
are here. And yet the world its flowers 
see is chilly and gray, with lingering snow 
patches and shadeless and leafless woods. 
Nature, prodigal of beauty, sends it forth 
almost alone; there is enough else to 
form the crown of the summer, 

On this steep bluff, lying to the sun, are 
great beds of bloodroot, Sanguinaria 
canadensis, in full bloom, while a great 
snow bank covers the opposite slope, and 
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now that the sun is low, and I am in the 
shadow of the main hill, it is too cold for 
comfort, but many of the bloodroot petals 
have fallen already, so early and ephe- 
meral are they. There are four or six 
wide, pure white petals, and as many nar- 
row ones, placed alternately, and a tuft of 
golden stamens. One day in the midst of 
a gentle rain which made them close I 
came upon a bed of bloodroot flowers 
that were a pale violet outside, but they 
are mostly pure white outside andin. Itis 
a bright, beautiful flower, looking straight 
up, and commonly numerous where it 
grows at all. E. 5S: GILBERT, 
Canaseraga, N. Y. 
x“ % 
STROBILANTHES DYERIANUS. 

HIS plant, lately introduced, will prob- 
T ably come into considerable use for 
bedding, as a foliage plant. We should 
judge that it would not bear clipping so 
well as the coleus and achyranthes, but 
should be employed more as is the Acaly- 
pha, aNowing ittostand singly among other 
bedders and to develop istelf without 
much restriction, forming a contrast with 
other foliage. The leaves have different 
metallic tints of purple and green and 
bluish green, and are very pleasing in ap- 
pearance. The plant makes an excellent 
foliage plant for the greenhouse and 
adapts itself well to window culture, as 
we have proved. And yet, we have not 
seen it in bloom. The flowers are said to 
be handsome, trumpet-shaped, of a fine 
blue color. What the conditions are for 
flowering we have not yet learned, but 
even without the flowers it is a very 
worthy and desirable plant. It does not 
appear that anyone has yet attempted to 
coin an English name for this plant, and we 
hope none will do so, One cannot under- 
stand why it is not as easy to say strobilan- 
thes as to say petunia, or verbena, or chrys- 
anthemum, all of which are botanical 
names; we have become accustomed to 
these, and so have no difficulty with them. 
We can as well become accustomed to 
others. 

** 


THE INVISIBLE FRIENDS AND 
ENEMIES OF THE FRUIT 
GROWER. 


HE fruit-grower, as well as all other 
T plant growers, should carefully con- 
sider the soil that must inevitable play a 
major part in success or failure. Its slope, 
its texture, its ability to retain or part with 
moisture, and the amount and kinds of 
plant food available and unavailable which 
it carries are all of prime importance. 

The soil must be the permanent home 
of the plant. It cannot be moved to its 
food. Its nourishment must be brought 
into intimate relation with its roots, and 
in a great measure its food must be pre- 
pared. The more perfect the food, or 
the better it is prepared, and the more 
comfortable the environment, the more 
assured the success, All this will appear 
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to be axiomatic, but in many cases it is. 
clear that these self-evident truths have 
been forgotten or the understanding has. 
been too slow or careless to grasp them. 

Before the higher class of organisms 
flourish a lower class of invisible 
ones must precede. Moisture is found 
most commonly so minutely divided 
that it is not perceptible to the unassisted 
vision. Many of our invisible friends, 
and enemies, too, for that matter, have 
been badly neglected. The advance in 
agriculture makes a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with our neglected and abused 
friends imperative. 

The soil teems with invisible plants or 
low organisms of vegetable life, invisible 
catch crops, pioneers, which prepare the 
way for more complex organisms, the 
common cultivated plants, by setting free 
or making available the tough nitrogen in 
the soil. These invisible plants, like the 
visible ones, must have comfortable en- 
vironment. A certain amount of air, 
moisture and warmth are necessary for 
rapid development and growth. . 

This change from the albumenoid to 
the nitrogen stage is necessary, as plants 
get nearly all of this class of nourishment 
from nitrogen and not from albumenoids, 
hence the great value and use of these 
unseen and unappreciated friends of the 
farmer. 

All is changed or changing. The plant 
is now the farmer’s friend; he can com- 
mune with it. It has life and develop- 
ment. It languishes if hungry, droops if 
thirsty, and shows pain when its roots are 
placed in rough stocks of clay and stone. 

Discovery of some of nature’s modes 
of action has led to questioning the soil 
and the plant. It has made the thought- 
ful man an attentive listener and a close 
observer. He has learned that the soil 
contains many friends, both animal and 
vegetable. 

The nitrifying organisms which are 
ever at work breaking down and chang- 
ing crude and useless material and trans- 
forming it into a high class of plant food,, 
although invisible to the unaided sight, 
are worthy of the most careful attention. 
Although he cannot see these myriad in- 
visible vegetable organisms, he can note 
their effect, and reasoning from cause to: 
effect he soon discovers that these nitrify~ 
ing plants, like other vegetable growths, 
flourish best when their home is mellow,. 
warm, dark and moist. 

Three to six thousand pounds of poten- 
tial nitrogen is found in the first foot of 
an acre of fairly fertile soil; if the best 
conditions for the multiplication @f the 
nitrifying organisms are secured, most of 
this may be made available for the plant. 

If, then, the culture of the soil were 
what it might be, and should be, this vast 
storehouse of useless plant food would 
be unlocked and its treasures put into 
circulation and finally returned to the 
land only slightly diminished in quality 
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and much improved in quality. It these 
things be so, it is good economy to pur- 
chase commercial nitrogen and leave that 
in the soil unused, being unavailable be- 
cause the half tilled earth is not an ideal 
home for these valued friends of the 
farmer. 

All trees and shrubs flourish best when 
supplied with a fairly liberal amount of 
this stimulating plant food, nitrogen, in 
the earlier stages of their growth. Few 
of them are able to get it from the atmos- 
phere. The soil, the rain and the nitrify- 
ing organisms can supply it if they work 
in harmony with nature’s modes of action. 

Manceuvering the soil by culture tends 
to promote nitrification and also tends 
to make available the mineral elements, 
phosphoric acid and potash. All these 
laws point to a short rotation, frequent 
plowing, partial soiling, the use of legu- 
minous plants and a more intensified agri- 
culture. 

Land that is water-logged is 
never prolific in nitrifying organ- 
isms. Here dwell the enemies of 
the farmer, those denitrifying or- 
ganisms which change this expen- 
sive plant food into forms which 
cannot be used by the higher 
plants. The nitrifying organisms 
cannot prosper when supersatu- 
rated with moisture, hence as a 
rule, in all lands not naturally 
drained artificial drainage should 
be supplied. 

The plow, both surface and sub- 
soil, and other implements of cul- 
ture are used primarily to promote 
nitrification and chemical action, 
and not for the purpose of making 
the soil porous in order that the 
roots of plants may enter it easily. 
It should be emphasized more 
fully than it has been that the ob- 
jects of cultivation are primarily 
and chiefly for the purpose of pro- 
moting invisible vegetable growth 
and chemical action in the soil and 
for the purpose of forming a reservoir 
which, while holding on to microscopic 
water, will allow free water to pass down- 
ward into the sub-soil. All this implies 
labor and expense, and so in many cases 
the same objects may be partially or 
wholly secured by the use of leguminous 
plants. 

It would seem that with the present 
advanced knowledge of agriculture there 
should be little need in the future of pro- 
viding, by the use of commercial mix- 
tures, this high-priced though necessary 
constituent of plant life. Except in rare 
cases the cost of nitrogen may be elimi- 
nated from the expense account, because 
when all is considered and a comparative 
view is taken of the subject, nitrogen can 
be procured literally at no cost. 

Where it is not feasible or wise to 
practice this intensified agriculture, legu- 
minous plants may be used to great 
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advantage, for they accomplish in their 
silent way all and sometimes more than 
culture does, and hence should be used 
to supplement the forces which lie in the 
plow handles. 

WATER, 

Water, or moisture, plays such an im- 
portant part in successful agriculture that 
it should receive most careful attention. 
Neither the lower or higher organisms 
can flourish without it. However much 
plant food may be in the land, however 
fine the tilth of the soil, no plant growth 
can take place except in the presence of 
water in some form. It is nature's uni- 
versal carrier, it transports all nutrition 
into and out of the circulation of all 
animal and vegetable growth. It is not 
only capable of lifting millions of tons of 
solid matter from a few inches to hun- 
dreds of feet in the stems and trunks of 
trees and smaller plants, but is capable of 
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breaking the hardest rock, leveling hills 
and mountains and transporting them to 
the seas. Most of this work is done 
quietly, that is, unseen and unnoticed 
by the casual observer.’ Nearly all the 
moisture used by plants is brought to 
them by the silent forces of capillarity. 
If the soil is in the proper physical con- 
dition moisture flows upwards to the 
roots of vegetation from the great reser- 
voirs in the sub-soil as nearly and as cer- 
tainly as it runs downward by gravitation, 

The more the subject is studied the 
deeper is found the real underlying prin- 
ciples of successful husbandry. There 
should be an ample reservoir in the soil 
for the storage of moisture to tide over 
plants at critical periods. This moisture 
should not be in the form of free water or 
that which is capable of being pushed 
along by its own weight, but water that 
is held in the soil by capillarity. Well 
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prepared soils are capable of holding 
about 30 per cent. of their own weight of 
moisture by capillarity, and yet not con- 
tain any free or flowing water. 

Water may rise fully three feet by capil- 
lary force alone. Three feet of soil 
weighs 5,400 tons per acre. Thirty per 
cent. of this is 1,620 tons, or 3,240,000 
pounds, or 400,000 gallons. This is na- 
ture’s great reservoir, from which plants 
draw their moisture. If this reservoir is 
but six inches deep, the more common 
depth, it will hold but one sixth as much, 
hence plants grown over this small reser- 
voir would likely droop in dry weather. 
Ample reservoirs secured by means of 
under drainage, culture and tap-rooted 
plants bid defiance to any reasonable 
drought... Having provided a supply of 
water, the next effort is to make as much 
of it as possible pass through ‘the plant 
and allow as littie as possible to evaporate 
from the surface. This is done by 
keeping the soil so porous and 
loose for two or three.inches at 
the surface that water cannot 
pass upwards except through the 
plants. 

Beneath our feet, then, are found 
ever. acting, kindly forces and 
unnumbered forms of vegetation, 
all waiting to be guided and di- 
rected into useful channels by the 
skill of the husbandman.— Read 
before the W. N. Y. Hort. Soc’y. 
by Prof. J. P. Roberts. 


SOME, DESIRABLE 
CLIMBERS. 

T is my purpose to mention 
| those climbers only which can 
be raised from seed each year, and 
treated as annuals. Many people 
prefer them to perennials for sev- 
eral reasons. They do not make 
a dense shade as early in the sea- 
son as an established vine, but if 
the seed is started early in the 
house and planted out in May, 
the plants grow rapidly and several of the 
sorts mentioned will reach a height of 
twenty-five or thirty feet before the end 
of the season. The Ipomcea, or moon- 
flower family furnish us the finest flowering 
climbers that we have among annuals; 
Ipomoea grandiflora and I. bona nox are 
too well known to need any description, 
but the following are newer sorts: 

I .Learii,a native of Ceylon,isa handsome, 
quick growing vine and a lovely sort to 
grow with the white varieties. Its blos- 
soms are large, flowering in clusters, each 
individual blossom being four or five 
inches in diameter, of a lovely rich shade 
of blue and having reddish purple rays 
lengthwise through the flower. It opens 
in the morning and closes when the sun 
becomes hot, but remains open all day 
when the weather is damp and cloudy. 

I. grandiflora superba is a grand sort, 
having very large flowers of a deep sky 
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blue color with a wide border of white 
around the edge; the two colors make a 
beautiful contrast in connection with the 
clear green foliage. 

I. setosa, or Brazilian Morning Glory, 
is a grand and quick growing climber, 
and all who have seen it are enthusiastic 
in its praise, as it will cover a trellis, or 
than any other vine I 
know of. The leaves are deeply lobed 
and extremely large, often measuring 
eight to twelve inches across. The stems 
are covered witha thick growth of reddish 
hairs, which gives it a unique appearance. 
Its crowning glory is the lovely blossoms, 
the flowers being three to four inches in 
diameter and of a beantiful soft, rose 
The vine branches freely from the 
axils of the leaves, and one vine can be 
made to cover a window completely if 
strings are placed for ittorunon. The 
pods are very ornamental. The 
seeds, like many others of the Ipomoea 
family, are hard to germinate, and often 
need to be filed on one end before the 
germ can push its way through the flinty 
shell. 

I. Goodellii is another fine variety. It 
can be raised from seed and the roots will 
remain in the ground over winter in the 
south, but farther north must be removed 
to the cellar. The vine branches freely 
and produces great numbers of blossoms 
all through the season. The flowers re- 
semble a morning glory in shape and are 
a soft, pink color with darker throat. 
The vines produce so few seeds that 
many are propagated from cuttings, which 
grow as easily as a geranium. 

I. sinuata, or Noon Day Glory, is 
another handsome vine, and, like the last 
mentioned, can be raised from seed and 
the roots kept over in a cellar or a pit. 
The vine is rather slender and grows to 
blooming size in two months from time of 
planting the seed. The flowers are in 
clusters, being white with wine-colored 
throat. The flowers are produced very 
freely, a bud growing at the axil of each 
leaf; they remain open all day. The seed 
pods or capsules are very beautiful, being 
oval, an inch anda half in diameter, and 
remain green until the seed begins to 
ripen, when they turn to a shiny black. 
When the pods burst open three shiny 
black seeds are seen. 

Japanese Hop is a very hardy vine, one 
that can withstand extreme heat and 
drought and is little troubled by insects. 
It resembles the common hop somewhat, 


screen, quicker 


color. 


seed 


though it is much more dense and covers 
a trellis quickly. The new variegated 
sort, also from Japan, is a grand vine, its 
foliage being thickly mottled with white, 
indeed some of are almost 
The leaves are large, six 
or seven inches across, and, when grown 
with the plain green vine, the plant makes 
a lovely screen for the porch or window. 

Centrosema 


the leaves 


entirely white. 


Virginiana is the vine 


which was sent out a few years since 
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as for C. grandiflora. It is a native 
of our southern states and is a beautiful 
vine, though it is only a low growing 
climber and will seldom cover a screen 
more than five feet high. Nevertheless it 
will be more generally planted when it 
becomes better known, as it is a peren- 
nial and can be kept for years with little 
trouble. Plants are raised from seed, and 
blossom in July and August, even the 
first year if seed is started early. 

Cobcea scandens, though not a new vine, 
will always bea favorite, as it is one of the 
finest as well as one of the mest rapid 
growing climbers known. The foliage is 
fine and delicate and the blossoms very 
large and well shaped, coming out green 
and afterward changing to a lovely purple 
color. The plants are raised from seed, 
though amateurs often fail to make them 
germinate. The rule is to plant the seeds 
in moist soil with the edge down and then 
give no more water until the plants appear. 
The old plants can be cut back in the fall 
and taken into the house, where they often 
grow and blossom through the winter. 

% 
PETUNIAS. 

ONCE knew an old bachelor who lived 
in a house by himself on a western 
prairie. A stray flower catalogue fell into 
his hands, and in it he found a colored 
picture of that brilliant carmine petunia, 
Countess of Ellesmere, so much used for 
bedding. It struck his fancy, and he sent 
for three papers of the seed. Next he 
made a big, round flower bed, at least ten 
feet in diameter, and sowed the entire 
bed to the petunia seed. The ground was 
mellow, the soil was rich, and the little 
seedlings soon grew into long-armed, 
thickly matted plants. When they 
bloomed the purplish hue of the flowers 
could be seen a mile away, and when 
face to face with the bed it was seen to 
be a solid circle of glowing, radiant, 
velvety bloom. As he complacently and 
slangily remarked: “His bed knocked 
the socks off from any other flowers on 

the prairie.” 

I give this as an example of what a 
striking effect can be obtained at little 
cost or trouble by the use of this good 
old annual, of which it may truthfully be 
said that it is one of the half dozen best 
plants in existence for garden decoration. 
The early feebleness of the petunia is 
really its only fault. The powder-like 
seeds germinate into tiny plantlets that 
look hopelessly frail and weak. Particu- 
larly is this the case with double petunias, 
and for that reason we advise sowing the 
latter in pots of fine soil in the house, 
covering lightly, if at all, and when they 
come up, giving them fresh air and not 
too strong sunshine at first. Out of doors 
self-sown seeds of single varieties come 
up without the least trouble and grow off 
without a hitch or halt. The reason hand- 
sown petunias come up so poorly is that 
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they are usually either covered too deep 
or sown so late in the season that the sup 
scorches the wee plants before they have 
had time to send roots down to the cool, 
moist ground below. To obviate this get 
the bed intended for them ready in good 
time. Rake the surface until it is very 
fine and smooth, then sow the seeds 
thinly and pat the ground smooth witha 
board to press the soil around the seeds, 
rather than over them. I like, in ad- 
dition, to throw light laths or brush 
over the bed until the little plants get 
under fair headway, for this slight protec- 
tion keeps them from drying: out under 
high winds or hot sunshine. Once out of 
their swaddling garments they need no 
coddling. From thence forth they re- 
mind one of a group of merry, romping 
tomboys, who climb fences, ride bare- 
back, and run races with each other in 
healthy disregard of trammeling clothes 
or etiquette. So these run rampant, 
measuring their length along the ground, 
shooting up to lofty perpendicular 
heights, making the most uncouth turns, 
interlocking arms with each other, or 
perhaps throwing their whole sprawling 
length quite beyond the limits of the bed. 
Dust and insects, drought or rain, have no 
terror for them. Soon the buds come, 
and then the flowers, dozens, scores of 
them, and that constantly, from early 
summer until after hard frosts. The gay, 
butterfly petunia blossoms are as light 
hearted as the parent plants. Their wide 
corollas, white as snow, blushing with 
carmine, or resplendent in richest purple 
and maroon, are more often than not 
coquettisily frilled and ruffled, bordered 
by bands of contrasting color, or splashed 
and mottled by the most vivid hues. 
There is not a prettier or more showy 
bedding plant than these, for the very 
good reason that there couldn’t be. And 
where will they not grow, if the chance is 
given them? Over rock-work, scattered 
among shrubbery, and through mixed 
borders, or massed in beds by themselves, 
they are alike thrifty and handsome. 
Without exception, so far as my exper-- 
ience goes, the petunia is the least 
affected by seed bearing of any annual. 
With myriads of green and ripe seed 
pods all over the plants, the petunia bed 
is as gay with bloom in early October as 
it was in June or July. Give them plenty 
to eat—that means a rich and mellow 
bed—and they will grow, and if they 
grow, they are certain to bloom. Nor is 


‘this all. They like us so well, that they 


never wish to leave us. I can remember 
when a child that the weeds in my 
mother’s garden were quite as apt to be 
petunias and poppies as rag-weed and 
purslane. Mother’s petunias were very 
unlike the modern beauties. They were 
the original white and pale, washed out 
purple varieties first brought into cultiva- 
tion, The petunias of to-day are much 
larger and brighter than were those, but 
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they have the same sociable trick of 
seeding themselves and coming up in the 
most unexpected places. We still have 
petunias every summer from seed sown 
ten years ago, and they seem as much at 
home on the premises as we do our- 
selves. There is a wide range of form in 
petunias—small flowered, large flowered, 
wide throated, and frilled sorts among 
the singles, besides the large, handsome 
double sorts that are deservedly popular 
‘as pot plants. All are worth growing. 
For bedding I really prefer the small 
flowered sorts, they are so wonderously 
bright and profuse. Any of them make 
good pot plants. Lora S. LA MANCE. 
ox 


NO TIME FOR HOUSE PLANTS. 
OU do not keep house plants?” I 
y said to my neighbor one day, when 
she happened to come in while I was 
saying ‘good morning’ to my plants. 

“No,” she said, “I have no time to 
bother with plants; they take so much 
time and attention, and besides, I have 
my hands full without taking care of 
plants. I never had any luck with house 
plants. They always looked as if they 
ought to be sent to a hospital to be 
treated, and I shall not fill my windows 
with anything of the kind any more.” 

“Not even a hanging basket,” I sug- 
gested, “filled with graceful, dainty 
vines?” 

“No, nothing of the kind.” 

We who enjoy having plants in our 
homes feel sorry for those who care 
nothing for them. We are sure they do 
not appreciate what pleasure may be de- 
rived from the continual association with 
plants. Who does not give voice to ex- 
clamations of pleasure and delight in 
passing the florist’s window which is 
gaily decorated with chrysanthemums, or 
beautiful roses, lilies, ete? And _ this 
momentary glance tempts one to enter 
and buy at least a single pot, or a bou- 
quet. How little satisfaction is found, 
however, in this purchase compared with 
the pleasure one takes in a generous pro- 
fusion of plants growing in one’s own 
home. How beautiful are the begonias, 
with their rich, royal foliage, and how 
splendid when bending under their 
wealth of bloom. How luxurant, almost 
tropical, are the fine French cannas— 
almost as pretty as palms—and_ such 
rapid growers, such prodigous bloom- 
ers. They deserve a generous place in 
the roomy south window. There are 
vines without number which grow with 
little care and make such lovely baskets. 
The various Tradescantias mingled with 
begonias, or bright-leaved geraniums are 
always admired, and so easily cared for 
that one really deprives himself of a 
great pleasure who fails to provide sev- 
eral hanging baskets to cheer the sombre 
days of winter. 

I look at this or that plant in my win- 
dow and think te myself how much 


prettier it is than the bit of a doily, with 
its fine drawn work, which my neighbor 
has spent her time making. Doilies are 
pretty, but if time is precious, and one. 
must either do without doilies or plants, 
I would much prefer to dispense with the 
doilies. 

How much better it is, too, to talk 
about about plants than to discuss one’s 
neighbor’s short-comings. It is astonish- 
ing how much time is given to this man- 
ner of pastime—this sort of evil* speech 
—which might be harmlessly spent, even 
if no profit were derived, from a discus- 
sion of plants. Kindred interests tends 
to unite people. If a general interest in 
plants is aroused in a community or 
neighborhood there will be a correspond- 
ingly good feeling of fellowship among 
the people. Petty gossip will be crowded 
out, in proportion to the important mat- 
ter that is taken up. Now that the 
choicest plants may be obtained at such 
low rates it seems almost unaccountable 
tha} any one should be entirely without 
them, and yet some homes are never 
brightened, summer or winter, with a 
vine, a shrub, or plant of any kind. 

Mrew wi Ac K: 

ees 
THE CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 
AT NEW ORLEANS. 
T the second annual chrysanthemum 
show of New Orleans, held last 
autumn, twelve superb collections of pro- 
fessional gardeners and florists were ex- 
hibited, besides displays by amateurs. 
Beautiful indeed, novel, rare, and striking 
the chrysanthemum must be to establish 
special claims of beauty, apart from the 
other flowers in abundant, summer-like 
bloom in New Orleans at that season. 
Palms, ferns, roses, many annuals such as 
as cosmos, salvia, and dahlias, were gor- 
geous in all parts of the city, in undimin- 
ished bloom and beauty. 

Yet, under the disadvantages of such 
striking comparisons, the chrysanthe- 
mums were very fine. For some reason 
the red, in its varying shades, was in the 
minority, and the gardeners say that the 
long summers here seem more deleterious 


to that color than to any other. Pink is 
not a favorite shade here, either. White 
leads, and yellow follows. Of all the 


faultlessly beautiful flowers “mine eye 
hath seen” the pure white chrysanthe- 
mums are they. Like a snow wreath of 
purity they adorned the large pavilion in 
Lafayette Square, over and above all 
other colors. Niveus came first as a prize 
winner; The Queen, Mrs. J. Geo. Hill, 
Enfant des Deux Mondes, Miss Gladys 
Spaulding, W. G. Newitt, Mrs. E. Rey 
creamy white, and Dean Hole, which is 
suffused with pink on first expansion, was 
pearly white at the Show; also Inter- 
Ocean had lost its tinge of pink, and had 
merged into snowy white; Mayflower was 
grand, and W.G. and E.G. Newitt, ex- 


hibited as synonyms, were peculiarly 
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striking with long, drooping, pure white 
petals and green centers; the centers 
were not hard and staring, but exceed- 
ingly delicate in effect. Niveus, The 
Queen, and Achilles, were the most per- 
fect among prize winners. Words can- 
not convey the idea of their exquisite 
beauty. The petals were almost as fresh 
as the hyacinth in spring, and the foliage 
fresh, green and healthy. 

Next to the white sorts, which were 
simply perfect, the yellow ranked in beau- 
ty. Over and above all, Philadelphia 
graced every collection; little wonder it 
is listed as the winner of fourteen prizes. 
The soft, full, pure white, broad incurved 
petals, softly blended into primrose, large, 
on strong stems, with healthy foliage, 
formed a flower never to be forgotten; 
and one not to be classed with other flow- 
ers of its color. Philadelphia among 
chrysanthemums, like the Marechal Niel 
among roses, is peerless. Pitcher and 
Manda, with bright gold-colored center, 
ranked with the yellows, despite the edge 
of white. The whole flower is as flat as 
aplate. Margent Jeffords, a bright canary, 
and Mrs. W. H. Rand, a brilliant yellow, 
Golden Wedding, Eugene Dailledouze, 
and among smaller sized yellows W. A. 
Manda and Major Bonnafon won the 
prizes in bouquet form. 

Helen Bloodgood was superb in clear, 
unclouded pink. This grand chrysanthe- 
mum is a veritable Mermet for purity of 
color—not a tinge of purple or dull red 
nfarks the shade of pink. 

Mrs. S. T. Murdock, pearly pink, and 
Burt Eddy, an immense flower, light pink 
on the upper side, purplish on the reverse, 
are quite striking. Mrs. Higinbotham, in 
brilliant pink or rose color, was most 
elegant. 

Mrs. M. R. Parker Jr. is very popular 
here, and is regarded as one of the very 
finest of all pink chrysanthemums, but 
bloomed, as its habit is, too early for the 
Show. Cullingfordii was at its best, and 
if old is good. 

G. W. Childs, Mrs. J."H. White and 
Mrs. Geo. West were the red sorts that 
merited notice. Mrs. Geo. West is a 
flower of monstrous size, but the color is 
not much admired. It is regarded as a 
dull, muddy red, not as pleasing as Cull- 
ingforddii or G. W. Childs. The cultivator 
that exhibited the largest bloom of Mrs. 
West had but the one, and it was truly 
enormous—on a straight, stiff stem, and 
it suggested the lone parrot a taxidermist 
had finished up, without feet, and secured 
to a short columnar support, for exhibi- 
tion. Far more beautiful were Niveus, 
The Queen, Achilles, Philadelphia, Maud 
Dean and Pres. Wm. R. Smith, which 
branched in abundance and was crowned 
with many fresh, full, fluffy blooms. These 
free bloomers were nature at her best. 

There were 2,000 chrysanthemums on 
exhibition, and the display was grand, al- 
though the enterprise is yet in its begin- 
nig and has not as yet acquired the pro- 
portion of that of sister cities. Cdoopera- 
tion with chrysanthemum growers of 
other cities will doubtless be a great ad- 
vantage to the New Orleans Chrysanthe- 
mum Show in the future, LE pe 9 B 
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In this department we shall be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to lowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 
to publish the experiences of our readers. JAMES VICK 


Little Gem Calla. 

I have been reading in your January MAGAZINE 
page 38, about the trouble J. C. has wlth the Little 
Gem Calla. Three years ago I bought one of you, 
and it has never failed to flower every winter since. 
Last fall when I potted it I divided it and made two, 
and they are doing finely; both are in blossom and 
every one who sees them says they are little beauties, 


Rutland, Vt. Saws 
++ 


Malope, Malva? 

In Vick’s MAGAZINE for June, ’95, Mrs. S.C. F., of 
Gandy, Neb., describes a malvaceous plant a foot 
and a half high with pink flowers lined with darker 
pink leaves like the hollyhock’s, only smooth and 
glossy, etc. Your answer was that you could not 
name it from the description. If the plant is branch- 
ing and bushy it is no doubt a malope, or what the 
catalogues call such; if it has an erect, nearly un- 
branched stem it may be a malva, probably M. 
Mauritania If the latter I would like to get the 
seed. I used to grow it, but have lost it. 

Canaseraga, IN. ¥. E. S. GILBERT. 
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A Chrysanthemum, 

A Judge Hoitt chrysanthemum was cut down last 
year after flowering and was put in the cellar for the 
winter. Last spring a dozen shoots started, and 
when they were a foot high I bent eight of them 
down carefully, putting an inch or two of fresh soil 
over their stems and leaving their tips sticking out 
aninch or more. Roots, of course, came out of the 
buried wood, and before long the little tips were 
taller than those left standing. In early autumn, 
though the box it was in was quite large, I concluded 
to shift it to a larger one, and by the time it w&s 
budded it was an immense plant four feet or so high, 
and spreading in all directions. But an early frost 
injured it so that it failed to bloom, and I cut it down 
and consigned it to the cellar again. Had I left it in 
the first box it would no doubt have flowered earlier. 
Kept growing in the house till it got ready to bloom, 
it would have been a sight. Pay en ne 
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Roses, Their Soil and Pruning.—Seed Beans. 

What kind of soil do roses require? When is the 
best time to trim rose bushes? Is it best to cut away 
the growth of last summer? 

How is the best way to keep bugs out of seed beans? 

Crystal Run, N. Y. BS: 

Roses like a rich soil, and they should 
have some good manure dug in around 
them every spring or fall. 

The hybrid perpetual roses should have 
the growth of the previous year cut back 
one-half or more, according to the strength 
of the plant and the shoots. The weaker 
erowing plants need the most shortening, 
the stronger ones less, but some of the 
strong shoots should be removed en- 
tirely. The monthly roses also require 
to be cut in more or less, depending on 
their strength and vigor of growth. 

The best time for pruning roses is just 
before growth starts in the spring. 

The bugs cannot be kept out of the 
beans. The bean insect lays its eggs in 
the beans while they are green and in the 
pod, and there they hatch out into grubs 
or larve. These have not yet grown 
much, nor is the bean yet badly damaged, 
when harvested. At that time, however, 
the grubs should be destroyed. This can 
be done by enclosing the beans in a tight 
receptacle and introducing therein some 
This 


soon volatilizes and the gas penetrates 


bisulphide of carbon, substance 
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the beans and destroys the maggots or 
bugs and does not injure the beans. This 
is the method practiced by seedsmen. It 
is said that if the beans at the time of 
gathering are placed for an hour in a 
temperature of 145° it will kill the larve, 
and not injure the seeds. 
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Fertilizer.—Carnation.—Calla.—Smilax. 


My questions will doubtless sound very strange to 
you, but my knowledge of floriculture is quite lim- 
ited. I long for the time when I will be free from 
my school duties and can devote more time to raising 
flowers. My luck has not been very good, but I 
imtend to try harder this next summer and will not 
have so many varieties. I take Vicks MAGAZINE, 
which has helped me more than once, and I have 
found that some of the advice works well, especially 
an article written upon the treatment of geraniums. 
Mine are doing nicely after undergoing some of the 
treatment given there. 

1—What do you advise as the best fertilizer for the 
window and out-door culture of various plants? 

2—When acarnation plant sends out little branches 
or a kind of shoot, what wil! be done with these? 
Shall they be planted or will they not grow? 

3—Why, when a new leaf makes its appearance on 
acalla plant, does the oldest lear die and drop off? 
Is the plant in a healthy condition or not? 

4—What is the treatment forasmilax? I bought 
one a short time ago, bur it appears to be dead at 
present. Bee Vata 

West Chester, Pa. 


1—Any of the best brands of commer- 
cial fertilizers on the markets—the so- 
called phosphates—what are known as 
complete fertilizers, or those containing a 
high percentage each of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash are the best, and, 
though the highest priced, are cheapest to 
use. 


2—The little shoots or branches can be. 


allowed to remain, or they can be used 
for cuttings, to root and make young 
plants. 

3—A calla losing its leaves, in the man- 
ner stated, is not in a healthy condition. 
A healthy, vigorous plant will retain all 
the foliage it makes, Examine caretully 
about the tuber and see if any worms are 
working in it. 

4--Smilax needs only to be potted in 
light, rich soil and watered, and kept ina 
temperature of 60° to 65°, and near the 


light. 
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An Experience With Sweet Peas. 


The following letter received by James 
Vick’s Sons, shows what success may be 
attained in sweet pea raising. It should 
be an encouragement to all who wish to 


raise these lovely flowers: 

We have for many years bought our sweet pea seed 
of you and have always had good success with them, 
but last summer they seemed to do better than ever 
before. We havea wire netting for them to run on, 
which goes across our yard, sixty feet long, and last 
summer it was completely covered with blossoms. I 
bought an ounce of each of the following: Emily 
Henderson, Butterfly, Countess of Radnor, Mrs. 
Gladstone, Invincible Carmine, Duchess of Edin- 
burg, and Boreatton. We planted them so that the 
colors shaded, beginning at one end of the hedge 
with the white Emily Henderson and shading down 
at the other end to the dark, handsome Boreatton, 
You have no idea how beautiful was the effect. We 
could pick a basketful of each separate variety every 
day. I wanted every one to see them, so one morn- 
ing we picked as many as we could pack into a large 
half bushel basket aud exhibited them in one of the 
store windows. In this show window were placed 
all the glass bowls that the store afforded, and each 
was filled .with,a separate variety of sweet pea. 
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The delicate pink of the Mrs. Gladstone, the beauti- 
ful lavender of the Countess of Radnor, with the 
pale Butterfly, and the pure white of Emily Hender- 
son contrasted with the vivid Cardinal and the dark 
maroon Boreatton, made indeed a variety that has 
never been produced in any other flower. The 
Morning Herald gave the following notice about the 
show in the window: 


“The most beautiful and artistically arranged 
floral exhibit ever shown in the city can be seen at 
Price & Landas’ jewelry store. It is ‘A Study in 
Sweet Peas,’ and the handsome variegated blossoms 
were cultivated and arranged by Miss Bates, of 
North Perry street. The effect produced is charm- 
ing and evokes most favorable comment.” 


Our experience was very similar to Mrs. Webb's, 
whose hedge is pictured in the Floral Guide for ’96,- 
for before many weeks went by we had to put an 
extra story on our trellis. Some may think that the 
picture in your catalogue is exaggerated, but our 
hedge was just as high as hers, and much longer. I 
think that the reason that many have poor luck with 
their sweet peas is they do not give them a high 
enough trellis to grow on. They will grow up above 
the trellis and then fall over, struggling all the time 
to lift their pretty heads np to the light to blossom. 
Then the stems become twisted and short, and, 
finally discouraged, they will dry up and stop bloom- 
ing entirely. HARRIET E. BATES. 

Titusville, Pa. 

++ 


Otaheite Orange.—Rex Begonia. 

Will you please inform me what kind of soil Dwarf 
Otaheite Orange trees need to make them grow 
and bloom? I have one and there are only a few 
leaves On it, and there are two or three buds started, 
but they do not grow any now, also, do they need 
much water? And the Rex Begonia does not do well 
at all. Je VetVenbe 

Mechanicsville, N. Y. 


Soil taken just under the sod of an old 
pasture where the land has some clay in 
it is called loam. Of this use, say, three 
parts and one part of leafmold from the 
woods and one part of sand, and one part 
of old, well-rotted manure, and mix ail 
well together. The parts to be measured 
by their bulk. This mixture will make a 
good soil for the orange as well as many 
other plants. Ifa lighter soil, for some 
plants, should be wanted use two parts of 
leafmold instead of one. Again, some 
plants might not need the manure and 
then that can be omitted. Thus, having 
the materials on hand, as every plant 
grower should, one can adapt the soil to 
the various kinds of plants. Plants with 
small, fine roots need light soil, while 
those making strong roots require a 
heavier mixture. 

At this season of the year the orange 
may be kept in a somewhat low tempera- 
ture—55° is enough. Also, the atmos- 
phere should be moist. And one should 
be satisfied to have the plant keep green 
without growing. It should be watered 
very sparingly through the cool, dull 
weather. In March, with more sunshine 
and a rising temperature, the plant can be 
given a warmer place, and as it shows signs 
of starting supply a little more water,which 
is to be increased with increasing growth. 

The Rex Begonia is probably suffering 
from too dry an atmosphere. Provide 
moisture for the air by placing a dish of 
water near or onthe heating apparatus. It 
is a good plan to have the pot stand ina 
basin of sand which is moist. About every 
other day spray the leaves, upper and 
under side, with a fine spray. A drop or 
two of water falling on a dry leaf will in- 
jure it, but spraying all over is useful. 
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SSR THE GREAT REFORMER x??4% 
ra IN A NEW ROLE a x 


Dr. Parkhurst 
and Youngs Dyen 


In twelve familiar ‘‘ talks’’ Dr. Parkhurst, 
the great New York preacher and reformer, 
will address himself to young men. A 
feature that will continue through the year 
of 1896 in 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 


Over 140 Girls Were Educated Free 


At the best colleges and conservatories under the Free Educa- 
tional Plan of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. Every girl 
has the same chance now for any kind of education she wants. 
Not a penny need she expend. Let her simply write to 


Che Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia 


COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Entered in the Post Office at Rochester, N. Y., as 
second class mail matter. 


Vicl’s Monthiy Magatrine is published at the fol- 
lowing rates, either for old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage: 

One copy one year, in advance, Fifty Cents. 

One copy twenty-seven months (two and one-fourth 
years), full payment in advance, One Dollar. 

A Club of Five or more copies, sent at one timte, at go 
cents each, without premiums. Neighbors can jcin 
in this plan. 

Free Coptes.—One free copy additional will be al- 
lowed to each club of ten (in addition to all other 
premiums and offers), if spoken of at the time the 
club is sent. 

All contributions and subscriptions should be sent to 
Vick Publishing Co., at Rochester, N. ¥. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 
$7.25 per agate line per month ; $1.18 for 3 months, 
or 200 lines; $1.12 for six months, or goo lines; $1.06 

for g months, or boo lines; $1.00 for I year, or 1000 

lines. One line extra charged for less than five. 

8a All communications in regard to advertising to 
Vick Publishing Co., New Vork office, 38 Times 
Building, H, P. Hubbard, Manager. 
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Horticultural Meeting. 

A very interesting and profitable meet- 
ing of the Western New York Horticul- 
tural Society was held in this city on the 
twenty-second and twenty-third days of 
January. The attendance was unusually 
large and quite filled the Music Hall, in- 
cluding gallery, of the Y. M. C. A. The 
address of the president, William C. 
Barry, reviewed the horticultural con- 
ditions of the past year and presented 
many excellent suggestions connected 
therewith. A number of very valuable 
papers were read, and the discussions of 
questions were of great interest. The 
officers of the society were reélected: 
William C. Barry, Rochester, president; 
S. D. Willard, Geneva, vice-president, and 
John Hail, Rochester, secretary and treas- 
urer. A full report of the meeting, in- 
cluding the papers read, and the discus- 
sions, will be published in a few weeks in 
the annual report of “Proceedings.” A 
remittance of $1.00 as a fee of member- 
ship will also secure a copy of the pro- 
ceedings. 


* 
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A New Hybrid Tea Rose. 

A new variety of hybrid tea rose is 
placed upon the market the present sea- 
son by Louis Vieweg, of Quedlinburg, 
Prussia. It is a cross of the well-known 
Niphetos with the Hybrid Perpetual 
Madame Pierson, and is called Preciosa. 
Its color is a “deep, glowing velvet car- 
mine.” The originator says: “The plant 
has a compact habit and produces freely 
an incredible number of good-shaped 
double flowers, deliciously fragrant. The 
half expanded flowers are simply perfect 
and exquisite for cutting. * * * Pre- 
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ciosa blooms abundantly from May until 
frost sets in, and keeps its form and fresh 
color even during the hottest, sunny 
weather. Preciosa is in spring the first 
to bloom and in autumn the last. It is 
well adapted to early forcing.” 

After a year or two of trial in this 
country we shall know if this variety sus- 
tains the claims here made for it. 

A ie 
Carrots Among Celery. 

In the excellent article which appears in 
this number, entitled “Practical Celery 
Growing,” mention is made of raising a 
crop of carrots between the rows of 
celery, with the remark that “digging the 
carrots broke the celery roots so as to 
greatly injure its growth.” This trouble 
could not occur with the Early Short 
Horn or the Half Long Stump-rooted. It 
was caused by employing a long rooted 
variety. 

x 

Plants Not Injurious in Bedrooms. 

This subject has been examined in this 
country several times within a few years 
past, and always with the conclusion that 
the old idea of plants in sleeping rooms 
being injurious was quite unfounded. A 
confirmation of this position is given by 
a test made in a London conservatory 
and published in the British and Colonial 
Druggist, and shows that the amount of 
oxygen is increased during the daytime 
and falls to the normal standard at night, 
The plants are, therefore, a positive gain 
to the atmosphere. The following is the 
account: 


“The well-known property of plants of giving oft 
carbon dioxide has led to the presence of plants in 
sleeping apartments being popularly deemed unde- 
sirable. The experiments of a chemist in a London 
conservatory tend to prove such a supposition falla- 
cious. Ina conservatory containing 6,000 plants in 
the middle of the day oxygen had so far increased on 
the carbon dioxide that out of 10,000 parts only 1°40 
proved to be carbon dioxide, whereas the normal 
proportions of the purest air is about four parts in 
10,000. After being shut up twelve hours the air in 
the greenhouse at noon thus proved to be sur- 
charged with oxygen. The same air was analyzed 
just before sunrise, and the carbon dioxide had so far 
gained on the oxygen that the proportion of it was 
almost exactly four per 10,000. Taking the twenty- 
four hours round, therefore, the day just about 
balances the night.’’ : 

* * 
* 
The Rathbun Blackberry. 

The history and statements in regard 
to the Rathbun Blackberry, which have 
been published in these pages, have 
awakened a general interest in regard to 
it and brought out many inquiries. Asa 
blackberry of the highest quality it is 
unquestionably at the head of the list. It 
surpasses all other varieties in this re- 
spect, and this alone is a proud preémi- 
nance. It is seldom that a fruit of high 
quality has also the characteristics to 
make it prominent as a market variety, 
and, as a rule, the best market varieties of 
most fruits hold this position by their 
handsome appearance, though in excel- 
lence they may rank as only of second or 
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third quality. Large size and handsome 
appearance usually control the market. 
But the Rathbun blackberry combines 
fine appearance with high quality. It is 
one of the largest, if not the largest, of 
all blackberries, is of an intense black 
color, highly polished, and the color is 
permanent. Many kinds of blackberries. 
lose their color and take on a reddish 
tint soon after picking; this is a defect. 
which greatly injures their market value. 
With the Rathbun, as stated, the color 
with its high polish is maintained to the 
last. No fruit can make a finer appear- 
ance when exposed for sale. The bush 
is very compact, very branching, and 
suckers but little. Compared with most 
other kinds it is much less thorny. It is. 
very productive and cannot fail to be 
popular and profitable as a market berry, 
and for family use it has no equal. 
xX 
The Book of the Fair. 

This great work, the only history of the 
Columbian Exposition, has been brought 
to a close by the issue of the twenty-fifth 
part, together with an index for the 
whole. In all the parts constitute a large 
quarto of tooo pages, elaborately illus- 
trated with thousands of photo-gravures 
and roo full page engravings. The his- 
tory of each department is very complete. 
The whole work has been one of great 
expense and labor, and is invaluable as a 
record of the great exposition. The 
Bancroft Company are entitled to great 
credit for the very able conception and 
execution of this monumental work. 


Rich Red 


Blood is absolutely essential to health. It is 
secured easily and naturally by taking Hood’s. 
Sarsaparilla, but is impossible to get it from 
so-called ‘nerve tonics,” and opiate com- 
pounds, absurdly advertised as ‘blood puri- 
fieis.”” They have temporary, sleeping effect, 
but do not CURE. To have pure 


Blood 


And good health, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which has first, last, and all the time, been 
advertised as just what it is—the best medi- 
cine for the blood ever produced. Its success 
in curing Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, 
Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Nervous Prostration and 
That Tired Feeling, have made 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., apothe- 


caries, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 


are purely vegetable, re- 
liable andbeneficial. 25c. 
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PRACTICAL CELERY GROWING. 


HE use of celery has largely increased 
in New England within the past 
quarter of a century, but so also 
has its production, and if it were 

not for the improvement made in the 
methods of growing it, which lessens the 
cost of the labor in producing, and yet 
makes it a crop more certain in its yield, 
there would be but little money in it for 
the gardener, unless prices were kept far 
above the present ruling rates. Probably 
the cheapness of prices has had much to 
do with increasing the demand for it. 

Yet there is quite a little knowledge of 
the business and a great deal of care re- 
quired to grow a good crop of celery and 
grow it profitably. The soil should bea 
sandy muck land, deep, rich and strong, 
sufficiently well drained to be worked 
quite early in the spring and late in the 
fall, yet not subject to drought, or so 
situated that it can be watered if a very 
dry season comes in July or August. This 
should have been cultivated in some crop 
for one or two years, and should have 
been heavily manured and well cultivated 
during that time. Plow it deeply late in 
the fall, leaving the furrows well ridged 
up, that it may dry out early in the 
spring. 

As soon as it can be worked easily after 
the frost is out, spread on from ten to 
fifteen cords of well-rotted manure to the 
acre, and plow it quite shallow, or work 
it well with a cultivator, the object being 
to mix the manure well into the surface 
soil, and at the same time to make all fine 
and mellow. Follow this with a fine- 
toothed harrow-or brush, and if not ready 
to sow the seed or put in the plants, re- 
peat this harrowing just before planting, 
as the seed bed cannot be made too ght 
and fine for the seed. Upon this sow 
from a half ton to a ton per acre of some 
good fertilizer and rake it in well with 
hand rakes, raking off all stones and rub- 
bish at the same time. 

The fertilizer should be very strong in 
potash, as that is essential in growing this 
crop, and such soil as I have described is 
apt to be deficient, or at least not over 
supplied with that element. A good fer- 
tilizer of home manufacture would be 
made of 7oo pounds of dried blood, or 
800 pounds of dried fish scrap, 800 pounds 
of dissolved bone or phosphate rock, and 
4oo pounds of muriate of potash. (This 
would also be a good fertilizer for pota- 
toes and many other crops). It would be 
very nearly like taking 1800 pounds of 
the best commercial fertilizers and adding 
200 pounds of the muriate of potash to it. 

In preparing the seed bed it is not nec- 
essary to be quite as particular, if the 
plants are to be set, as it would be if the 
seed were to be sown. The working up 
of a fine, mellow seed bed is not only 
important in giving the little roots a 
chance to penetrate the soil easily and 
freely in their search for food, but it 
enables the seed to be put in at a uniform 
depth, which should be not more than an 
inch below the surface, and a half inch is 
better if the ground is not too dry. This 
allows the little plants to come up almost 
_ as quickly as do the weeds among them, 
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and, as they are very small and delicate 
when they first appear, if they do not get 
an early start they may be hidden so as to 
make difficult work of the weeding of 
them. 

The varieties grown around Boston are 
principally the Paris Golden for an early 
sort, easily bleached; the Giant Paschal, 
medium early or fall and early winter, 
and the Boston Market for a later and 
better keeper. The White Plume is not 
liked, because the stalks are apt to be 
“pithy,” or soft, hollow and tough. 

By sowing seed under glass in February 
or March, and when large enough prick- 
ing it out to two or three inches apart, 
plants can be grown to be a foot high by 
the time the ground is ready, and such 
plants of the Paris Golden can be 
blanched for market in July and August, 
by placing boards about a foot wide on 
each side of the row, fitting them up as 
closely as possible to the plants, and con- 
fining them at the tops to give an upright 
growth. Later and smaller plants will be 
ready in September, while those from the 
seed sown in the open field will be fit to 
blanch in October. As it takes but about 
two weeks to blanch it in hot weather the 
same boards can be used several times. 

The ease with which this can be done 
has rather led to an overdoing of the 
business lately, and celery in August has 
not brought much better prices than in 
the fall months. Also, if it is too warm 
weather during the blanching the stalks 
are apt to be tough and stringy, unless 
carefully trimmed, and this lessens the 
demand for it. More care on the part of 
growers may result in a better article and 
better sales. Quick growing is very es- 
sential if one would have an early celery, 
firm, solid and crisp, as buyers like it. 

The Paris Golden is usually set in rows 
of two to three feet apart, but upon land 
made as rich as we have described this 
can be reduced to eighteen inches apart, 
allowing just room enough to get among 
it, and place the blanching boards where 
it is grown. We have seen a good crop 
grown from seed sown in rows twelve to 
fourteen inches apart, and thinned out to 
four inches apart in the row, but we pre- 
fer more room that the plants may grow 
larger, resisting the cold better if it comes 
as early as it did this year, and also giving 
a better root after it is blanched. Such 
fine roots may do very well where it is 
the custom to tie it together in bunches, 
but in nailing together, as Boston dealers 
like it, they are too small. 

At eighteen inches or two feet apart 
and six inches apart in the row, the plants 
are of good size, and this admits of grow- 
ing a crop of lettuce or spinach between 
the rows, or even two crops in succession, 
before the plants from the seed sown in 
the open ground will shade the ground 
too much, To get two crops of lettuce, 
the first should be set when the celery 
seed is sown. One crop may be grown 
between plants that are set out from the 
hot bed. We have seen a crop of carrots 
grown between celery rows, but digging 
the carrots broke the celery roots so as to 
greatly injure its growth, 

Celery roots, though very small, run 
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near the surface, and completely fill the 
ground when the plants are a foot high, 
and thus we insist upon shallow cultiva- 
tion, even to the extent of preferring the 
more laborious method of keeping the 
weeds down with scuffle hoes, hand hoes 
and weeders, to allowing the horse hoe 
or cultivator in the field after the plants 
have attained that height. But weeds 
must be fought vigorously all the season. 

The Giant Paschal, as its name indi- 
cates, is a tall, upright grower, and does 
not blanch so well between boards, 
though this can be done if the plants are 
are set early, so that plants attain their 
growth by the first of October. It should 
be boarded by the middle of September,. 
and requires at least four or five weeks. 
to blanch out, or it may be partially 
blanched there and finished in the celery 
house or pit to be ready for market 
in November. When grown quickly and 
blanched quickly it sells better than the 
Paris Golden, as the upper leaves retain 
more of the green color, making it more 
decorative, and the stalks are Jarger and 
longer, but it lacks something of the rich, 
nutty flavor that epicures delight to find 
in the Boston Market celery, though much 
of it is sold under the latter name to 
those who are not experts. 

The plants to be bleached between 
boards may be set in rows two feet apart, 
and six or eight inches apart in the row, 
but where it is to be blanched by banking 
with earth, the rows should be from five to 
six feet apart, it depending upon the char- 
acter of the soil,some allowing a high bank 
to be made with a very narrow base,and a 
dryer soil requiring a broad base. From 
three to five rows of onions are usually 
grown between rows of these two kinds, 
or we have grown one or two rows of the 
Paris Golden between them, to be re- 
moved before the banking commenced. 

We usually draw a little earth up to the 
later kinds at each hoeing, but the bank- 
ing properly does not commence until 
about the first of October, when the plants 
are well grown and the onion or other crop 
is out of the way. To do this easily and 
properly requires three men to a row, one 
to hold the plant firmly together by the 
tops so that the stalks are upright and 
compact while the other two shovel the 
earth around it. Having placed earth 
enough to hold it firmly in position, pass 
on to finish the row. As soon as this is 
done go over again, first pressing the 
earth firmly around each plant, but taking 
care that none gets in among the centre 
stalks, then banking to top, just allowing 
the upper leaves to project a little above 
the earth. In ten to fifteen days the earth 
will have settled and the plants have 
grown up through it, so that the banking 
process must be repeated, and by some it 
is done even the third time. It is usual to 
plow a few furrows between the rows at 
each banking, to make easy shoveling, 
but not going within a foot and a half or 
two feet of the row, as that is needed to 
build the bank upon, and plowing too 
close or too early breaks the roots and 
checks the growth, which makes the 
celery tough and stringy, and causes slow 
blanching. 
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It is usual to begin about the middle of 
October to remove the early celery to the 
celery house or to trenches, but this year 
that was not early enough, as much of it 
had been injured by freezing before that 
time, particularly the smaller roots, the 
larger ones resisting the cold better, only 
the outside stalks freezing, which would 
not have blanched well any way. It used 
to be said that celery would bear to be 
out until the thermometer indicates 22°, 
or 10° below freezing, but we know that 
the early kinds will not stand that without 
being greatly injured, and that hurts the 
tops even of Boston Market when it is 
exposed. Hereafter we shall try to have 
all Paris Golden celery either boarded 
up or removed to the celery house early 
in October, and follow this up with 
Paschal later in the month and Boston 
Market in November. 

A celery house should 
about four feet high, one-half being 
below the surface of the ground, and the 
earth taken from the inside to be used in 
making a bank about three feet thick or 
more at the bottom, outside the wall, to 
keep out the frost. The centre or ridge 
pole should not be less than six feet high, 
to give fair standing room in there. For 
width it should be such that each side of 
the roof can be covered with one length 
of board, which may be obtained of even 
lengths, twelve, fourteen or sixteen feet. 
Some build only one-half this width, 
making a shed roof. The length may be 
as long as the crop demands. There 
should be a supporting rafter and posts 
under the center of the boards, as they 
may have to resist the weight of a load 
of snow, besides the hay with which they 
are to be covered. The boards should be 
square edged and fitted closely together 
to keep out rain. 

Some build higher side walls, that the 
cart may be backed up to unload the 
celery; others lower, as fancy or economy 
dictates; but where the roofing boards 
have been used for blanching the early 
celery, we like the above size. The roof 
is put on each day as fast as the celery is 
packed in, beginning at the end of the pit. 
Entrance may be made by a door at the 
end where the last is put in, an alley way 
being left at one side of the centre posts 
to allow passing through to the farther 
end, 


have side walls 


Some have no celery house, but put it 
in pits entirely underground, covering 
with boards as it is packed in, and adding 
hay upon that the weather grows 
colder. This may be done at less cost, 
but it is of doubtful economy, as these 
pits or trenches must be well drained to 
keep water from standing in them. They 
can be but imperfectly ventilated, and 
they are not convenient about getting the 
celery out as wanted for market in the 
winter. We class this much as we do the 
plan of banking celery only by plowing 
the earth up against it, without shaping it 
at all, as a very shiftless way of saving 
labor at the expense of the crop, or of 
more labor later on. 
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In harvesting the crop plow down one 
side of the bank, being careful not to hit 
the plants with the plow; with a sharp 


spade cut the roots about two inches 
below the surface and lift the plant care- 
fully, so as not to break the stalks, shake 
or beat the dirt off the roots, and then 
break off all dead, rotten or broken 
stalks around the outside of the plant, as 
they quickly decay, and the decay spreads 
to all they touch. I do not like trimming 
off all the stalks that are not likely to 
blanch, although it saves room in the 
house, but it causes the centres to pack 
too closely and hastens the blanching too 
much, causing some to become soft and 
pithy that would be firm. 

Stand the plants upright in rows across 
the end of the house, and support them 
by putting boards across as often as once 
in ten feet. Once in six feet would be 
better. There is no advantage in packing 
the roots around with earth that we could 
ever discover. Plants that have no roots, 
being accidentally cut too high, seem to 
be as well preserved as those having 
plenty of roots on the ground. 

We have advised putting on the roof- 
boards as fast as the celery is put in, and 
they should be so laid as to shed water if 
it rains, and the ends should be protected 
at night from cold winds and rains, and 
shaded from the sun as much as posible; 
but there should be a draught of air 
through the house from end to end above 
the celery, and this should be kept up, 
opening the ends at all times after the 
house is filled, when it is not cold enough 
to freeze the tops of the celery. 

Too much heat in the house causes too 

rapid blanching and rots the stalks, as 
also will water standing among it, though 
in a very warm spell after it is packed 
away the house may be cooled by lightly 
showering the tops with cool water 
through a rose sprinkler, taking care not 
to wet so that water will run down to the 
roots. . 
The secret of long keeping celery, to 
obtain high prices late in the season, is in 
keeping it as nearly at the freezing point, 
without actually freezing it, as possible. 
Some of the Boston Market celery, if well 
banked to the very tops, may be left in 
the banks until the ground has frozen two 
or three inches deep, if it is desired, and 
allowed to blanch there, the advantage 
being in saving some labor in housing it 
and in having it come out well blanched, 
fresh and crisp. The disadvantage is the 
possibility of being caught in a sudden 
cold spell when it freezes to the stalks, 
and, as it should not be handled while 
frozen, occasionally some gets frozen in 
and is not harvested at all, or only ina 
much damaged condition. 

The roof of the celery house should be 
covered with hay or straw, and this must 
be increased in thickness as the weather 
grows coldes. The sides and ends must 
be banked up well, and even the ventilat- 
ing holes at the ends closed when the 
thermometer gets down near the zero 
mark. Double boarding the roof, so as to 
insure shedding water and as a better 
protection against changes in the weather, 
is a great advantage. In taking out the 
celery begin when the stalks are well 
blanched, and work it off as rapidly as 
the market will take it. 
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While the Boston Market celery will re- 
tain its crispness and keep quite well for 
some time after it is blanched, the earlier 
sorts do not, but decay begins soon after 
blanching is done. 

The work of trimming and bunching 
celery for market must be learned by . 
practice, as it can be taught only with 
roots in hand. Judging by what is 
brought to market, many growers need to 
study some time before they will learn 
this. Neat bunches of uniform size, with 
roots well pared off, green or pithy stalks 
all pulled off, and the whole washed clean 
and packed in clean boxes, have an 
attractive look, and bring better rates 
than those packed carelessly and put up 
slovenly.—A Market Gardener, in Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 

% 
OTAHEITE ORANGE. 


PROCURED a plant and did every-e 

thing to it that people said should be 
done, and the result was a failure. Then 
I bought another, a nice, thrifty looking 
plant, and I concluded to try just ordi- 
nary treatment with it. I sprinkled some 
luke warm water over its leaves, and put 
the roots, without removing the moss in 
which they were wrapped, into tepid 
water over night. Into a six-inch pot I 
put some bits of crocks and some rich, 
sandy loam, and set the plant a little 
deeper in the pot than it had been, 
pressed the soil firmly around the roots 
watered and kept it ina cool, rather dark, 
situation for a few days. I then put it 
in a south window where large plants 
shaded it, and as soon as growth com- 
menced it was given the full benefit of 
the sun, and how splendidly that little 
plant did bloom, every eye sending out a 
cluster of flowers; it set eighteen oranges. 
All of them were removed but one, which 
is at present as large as a hickory nut. It 
proves-a real curiosity to the children, 
and to raise orange blossoms at home is 
a luxury not to be despised. A friend 
remarked, on being told my orange was 
less than a year old, that she had an 
orange three years old that did not show 
any signs of blooming. Her orange is a 
seedling, and requires the same attention 
an Otaheite orange would. NBaEe 

xy 
A WELL BRANCHED ACHANIA. 


I read in one of your MAGAZINES a complaint of 
someone’s achania not flowering and has only one 
branch. I wish that writer could have seen mine at 
Christmas time. It4vas so thick with branches, big 
and little, I had not patience to count them, and 
each one was tipped with from one to three full 
blown flowers and innumerable buds. ‘The children 
called it a Christmas tree with scarlet tapers and 
pinkish wicks. It was really beautiful. ° 

Mrs. S. Eero. 

Perhaps Mrs. S. will inform us if she 
practiced pinching in the terminal bud 
from time to time while the plant was 
growing. If left to itself the plant appears 
to have the habit of making a_ single 
straight stem without branches, at least in 
its early growth, and later the foliage is 
confined to the top. 
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WORTH KNOWING. 
Cr°HAT Iris Kempferi loves a moist, 
even boggy, place, and will thrive 
wonderfully well under such conditions. 

That the ordinary moth ball, bought at 
the druggists, put in the drain where 
sground moles lurk will rid a whole sec- 
tion of these pests. 

That corn cobs, one end well saturated 
with coal oil and the other end inserted 
in the hill where melon, cucumber or 
pumpkin vines are growing will drive 
away the striped beetle or bug, so de- 
structive to them. 

That if a branch of the ordinary pine 
is put deep in the heart of a currant or 
gooseberry bush the currant worm will 
not trouble the bush, or, if already there, 
will leave. 

That out-of-door exercise among the 
plants, shrubs and vegetables has made 
more women strong than doctor’s tonics, 
And that over this dispensary should be 
written “abiding satisfaction.” 

That a corner where the leaves drift 
and where the shadows lie most of the 
day and the ground is of an even moist- 
ure, never dry—just such a place, in fact, 
where wild flowers thrive best, is the very 
place to root cuttings of any kind. Try it! 

That a row of currant bushes pruned 
snarply every year as to the weak growth 
and most of the old wood, and the new 
pinched in, with a yearly tonic of well- 
rotted cow manure, or waste tobacco 
leaves, applied to the roots, will insure 
more and bigger currants, and which will 
command a ready sale, besides being the 
pride and beauty of the whole garden. 

That coal ashes sifted on a clay soil 
act as sand would, and that the crops 
raised on soil thus treated are larger, 
finer, and of better flavor. That all fruit 
trees are greatly benefited by an applica- 
tion of the same about their roots, espe- 
cially if the soil be of clay. Fie, 


SELECTING VARIETIES OF 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Judging from the reports made to the 
lhorticultural societies and the reports 
of experiment stations, the varieties of 
strawberries that prove satisfactory con- 
stitute a long list, and what one discards 
another finds well adapted to his pur- 
pose. Much of this diversity of opinion 
is caused by the difference in soils and 
locations. In regard to this matter it will 
not do to pin faith on anyone’s sleeve, 
and the only reliable way is to make 
trials, each for himself er a neighborhood. 
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MONEY EASY MADE BY HUSTLERS, 

Dear Editor :—My experience may interest others 
who need money. Fifteen years clerking, farming, 
hustling, trying to sell books, wringers and every 
contrivance made me discouraged and mad when I 
met my cousin in Iowa making $45 a week, plating 
tableware and jewelry. I got a complete outfit from 
Gray & Co., Columbus, O. They send materials, in- 
structions, receipts, trade secrets, and teach the 
agent, and have treated me elegant. I plate gold, 
silver, nickel and white metal, get all the knives, 
forks and other goods I can plate; make from $45 to 
$75 per week plating and sell some platers besides. 


Anyone can get a good plating outfit by writing 
them, jee LANG 
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THE CRANDALL CURRANT. 
F this is anything more than the old 
Missouri Currant enlarged in its flow- 
ers and fruit, 1 have been unable to dis- 
cover it. The leaf is identical, even to 


the microscopic hairs along the margin, 
and the bush as seen in winter seems the 
same, while the currants, though much 
larger, have the same tint, leathery skin 
and peculiar flavor. Even the Missouri’s 
habit of bearing only a berry here and 
there has been followed by the Crandall 
with me so far; the Missouri is native to 
riversides and marshes—it might bear 
more freely if planted in wet places. It is 
of no great consequence, to be sure, 
whether wet ground improved the bear- 
ing qualities of Missouri and Crandall or 
not, in view of the poor flavor of both. 
The ironclad hardiness of the Missouri is 
possessed by the Crandall; both (in full 
bloom at the time) bore the freeze of May 
12th last year, with perfect indifference, 
The Crandall, however dubious as a fruit, 
1s a success as an Ornamental shrub; its 
flowers are twice the size of its parent’s 
and it merits cultivation for this reason if 
for no other. E..S, GILBERT, 


FREE SPRAY PUMP 2,229 gezz co 

place. Wemeanit, If 
you mean business and want agency senda 10c. We will 
segad a complete pump that will do the work of a 310 
spray. A. SPEIRS, B North Windham, Maine. 


to one 


Express 
FREE Prepaid. 
catalogue and hints on spraying. 
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All Brass are best; sellson sight. § 
Rp enckater barrel. 50 feet. You want it 
r orchard, vines, and 3. 
agents. Write today, : “Pomme 
H. B. RUSLER, Johnstown, Ohio, U. S.A. 
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CUT THIS oUT 
and send it to us 
with your name Be AA 

and address, and we will send you this elegant watch by expresg 
for examination. You examine it, and if you consider it a bargain 
pay the express agent our sample price, $1.98 and it is yours. A 
written Guarantee for 5 years and mammoth catalorue FREE 
with each watch, Write to-day, this May not appear again, 


OXFORD MDSE. CO. 842 Wabash Av. Chicago, 1. 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
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Don't buy Nursery Stock at random. We can give you reasons for 
TRE ES, SHRUB 9 buying of us. Pricelist, with handsome lithograph, free. Send for 
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ROS ES Etc it. It points the way to economy and satisfaction. Big and small 
5 2 orders at wholesale prices. First National Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y 


BLINDNESS CAN BE PREVENTED and CURED 


Treat the Cause of Diseased Eyes and Impared Vision and restore your Eyesight. 
RS PS a A Bm THD Ad. Ge Waves BS eri | 
The most successful and humane treatment in the worldis the Absorption Treatment 


It not only gives the patient, a new lease of life, but cures and relieves many of the following diseases 
which have been pronounced incnrable by leading ocylists: Cataract, Scars, Films, Paralysis, Glaucoma, 
: : rx ee Amaurosis, Atrophy of the Optic Nerve, Detached 
Retina, Weeping Eyes, Tumors, Inflammation or 
Ulceration of the Eyes, Granulated Eyelids, and all 
diseases of a chronic nature. EVERYBODY 
should read our pamphlet, which is sent free to any 
address. It gives the cause of failing eyesight and 
diseased eyes, how prevented and cured at our 
Sanitarium or dy mail. Address 


THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, 


GLENSSEALLS? N.Y. 
Branch Office 200 Columbia ave. - BOSTON 
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THE BEMIS SANITARIUM AND ANNEX, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
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HALE PLUM, TRIUMPH PEACH, BOUNCER STRAWBERRY: 


and all other best fruits from Hale, who makes more money_in fruit culture than any man in = 
America. Free book, tells whole story, no secrets. Address HALE, South Glastonbury,CONN. = 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Numbers 3038, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E. F., 1044, and stubs 1008, 1043, and others. 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 


BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED 

CoS SE [ected JECES. Peeuler size for 
family use, nofake aboutit. We want every 

) person who reads this advertisement to send 

/\ ustheir address at once. We mean it; when 


we send you an offer in black & white & you 
appreciate it enough to take advantage of it, we will not go back on what we 
say. We will do anything to get our paperontop. Itisone of the best illus- 
-7 trated Family Weekly news &story papers published, You can prove every 
> word we say the truth if you will send 10 ets. silver or 15 cts. stamps to 
Sap Dover expense of postage, mailing, addressing & packing & we will send 
= eg Gol the paper every week for 3 months free. _We give every person 
their choice of Breakfast, Dinner or Tea Set free, 


OB I RT MENT 
All sets packed and boxed with care. Address { HOME WEEKLY, Now woe Gye Be %. Box 1358. 


If you intend to build it will pay you to have 


PAYNE’S PORTFOLIO OF PLANS. 


Pages 9x12 inches. 


A most practical book for prospective builders. Contains about 


too plans of Modern Homes actually erected, in various localities. 

— Photographic and perspective views, interiors and complete dscrip- 

Gy tion. Actual costs in locality where built. Owner’s name and 

ed % testimonials, and practical suggestions for the economical building 

BA MM I of Modern Homes. Price $1.00 postpaid. Illustrated circular and 
asa ===; testimonials free. Small pamphlet of 30 designs 25 cts. Address 
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RAISING SWEET PEAS. 
HERE is no mystery about rajging 
iE sweet and having all the 
beautiful, fragrant flowers that one can 
desire all summer. The 
sweet pea has some peculiarities which 


peas 


through the 
demand certain conditions and both the 
peculiarities, and the conditions they 
impose, should be understood in order 
to give the plant intelligent and success- 
ful culture. 

It is a plant of rapid growth and of a 
weak stem, and provides itself, as it 
grows, with tendrils by which it fastens 
itself to anything near it for support. It 
makes numerous branches and these all 
have tendrils ready to help support it. It 
is evident that the means of support 
should be prepared in time and be in 
when the plant appears above 
ground, The plant is comparatively 
hardy and starts while the weather is yet 
cool. The seeds if placed in the ground 
in autumn will swell and be ready to 


place 


push up very early in the spring, even 
while the temperature is yet low, and 
slight frost will not damage the plants. 
They grow best during the early spring 
and send their roots down deep into the 
cooler soil. If planted late, when both 
soil and air are warm, they make less 
vigorous plants and bloom less profusely. 
Early planting is, therefore, an essential 
point, and as soon as the soil can be 
worked in the spring preparations should 
be made for sowing the seeds. Here at 
the north it may sometimes be done in 
March, but more usually from the tenth 
to the last of April. In light or sandy 
soils they can be planted earlier than in 
those that are heavy. Though, as stated, 
the roots of the plant like a cool soil, and 
the plant grows best before the weather 
gets warm, yet it is a plant that delights 
in sunshine, and must never be planted 
in the shade. The soil should be in good 
condition, but it is better that it should 
have been left so after removing the 
previous crop than to fertilize directly for 
the sweet peas. If the soil is poor and 
stable manure is applied it should be that 
which is well rotted; and by no means is 
it advisable to dig in fresh stable manure 
to ferment about the roots of the plants. 
If old manure is not at hand it will be far 
better to use a good commercial fertilizer. 
This can be seattered on the surface and 
worked in when digging. Although early 
planting is advised the ground must not 
be worked when it is wet and sticky, 
otherwise it will be apt to bake when dry. 
Having turned the soil and crumbled it 
with the spade, rake the surface smooth 
and then stretch a line, as long as the 
rows are intended to be, and by the side 
of which open a trench four or five inches 
deep. Sow the seeds along in this trench 
about two or three inches apart and then 
cover them two inches deep with soil. 
After the plants come up hoe ina little 
more soil, and as they continue to grow 
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work in some more, and thus continue 
until the trench is full. By planting deep 
the roots are secured in a cool place for 
the summer, and experience has shown 
this to be a good practice. 

If more than one row is to be planted 
then two rows can be placed ten or 
twelve inches apart, and it is better 
always to run the rows north and south 
if it can be so arranged, but this is not 
absolutely necessary. Planted in that 
way the sun can have better access to 
them, which is desirable. Brush of some 
kind, such as tree prunings with the twigs 
left on, which have been preserved for this 
use, or that have been cut where con- 
veniently obtained, serve a good purpose 
for the plants to climb in. Latterly great 
use has been made of wire netting to 
train the plants on, and it is well adapted 
to the service, not very expensive, and 
will last a number of years. If brush is 
used, stick it in alternately on each side 
of the row, or in the middle of a double 
row, and do it at once after sowing the 
seeds. If delayed until the plants are up 
there is danger that it will be too late, for 
if there is nothing for the little plants to 
cling to they will fall over, and then there 
is always trouble in getting them up. So, 
also, if wire netting is used it should be 
put up at planting time or just before. 
When there is a double row the netting 
is stretched through the middle between 
the two rows—the bottom of it about six 
inches from the ground, and the ends are 


fastened to two posts or stakes, one at’ 


each end of the row. The posts can 
stand about five or six feet high. Another 
way of trellising is to nail a cross-piece 
about a foot long to the top and bottom 
of each post, and then nail a wooden slat 
to the cross-pieces, below and above, and 
stretch strings up and down from the 
slats) making a diamond-work, string 
trellis. 

Hoe the ground frequently along the 
rows while the plants are making their 
most rapid growth. If the weather is 
very dry at midsummer place some grass 
clippings, or straw, along on each side of 
the rows to keep the ground cool and 
prevent escape of moisture. 

Cut the flowers as fast as they develop 
and do not let them go to seed; in this 
way the strength of the plants will be 
conserved, and they will bloom until 
frosts come. 

** 
NIGHT BLOOMING FLOWERS, 

VERY one who possesses a garden 
G should plan to have an entire bed of 
night blooming flowers. Those who are 
unaware of their delicate ethereal beauty 
will find as keen a pleasure in these plants 
as in the richest and gayest of the floral 
treasures that reveal their glories under 
the radiant sunshine. To those who have 
grown them no word of commendation is 
needed. 

One of the best evening blooming 
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flowers is the moonflower, and it also 
possesses the merit of being the most. 
rapid growing of all annual climbers. 
The white seeded moonflower bears. 
enormous flowers of pure white, and a 
plant in full bloom is truly a beautiful 
sight to behold. At the north the seeds 
should be started early or the plants will 
not bloom before frost, but even if sown 
too late to flower they are well worth 
growing for their dense and handsome 
glossy, green foliage. 

The evening primroses are also desir- 
able; some of the flowers are yellow, 
others white: the former being exceed- 
ingly handsome, and the latter very large 
and attractive. These plants soon come 
into bloom from spring-sown seeds. 

Nicotiana affinis and N. decurrens are 
are too well known to need any descrip- 
tion. Their large, pure white, bell-shaped 
flowers, on long slender stems, seem like 
floating censers of enchanting beauty and 
sweetness. Their odor is so exquisite 
one would grow them alone for this good 
quality, even if entirely lacking in all 
others. Seeds may be sown in the gar- 
den if preferred, but if planted earlier in 
the house the extra trouble will be more 
than repaid by early blooming flowers. 

Datura, Sweet Nightingale, is another 
exquisite night bloomer with long snowy 
trumpet-shaped flowers, often five or six 
inches across at the top. To inhale their 
delicate fragrance is like drawing a 
breath in Eden, and a bed of these plants 
perfumes the night air for quite a dis- 
tance. These are the best of the white 
evening bloomers. 

There are also several very pretty col- 
ored varieties. Mirabilis Tom Thumb 
bears abundant flowers in many showy 
colors. 

Mathiola bicornis is a member of the 
Ten Weeks Stock family, and possesses 
much of their sweet fragrance. The 
flowers are pinkish, in spikes, and abund- 
antly produced. 

In making a bed of these lovely flowers 
it should be located in front of the win- 
dows where the family usually sit in the 


evening. Mrs. S. H. SNIDER. 
Manitoba. 


DIAMOND DYE 


Dolls 


Set of Six Dolls 
Six Extra Dresses 


mailed on receipt of 
two 2=cent stamps 


These Dolls illustrate the use 
and value of 


Diamond 
Dyes 


in coloring anything from a 
cheesecloth to a heavy coat, in 
any shade or color. They are 
absolutely fast and easy to use, 
4 5 Book of Directions for Home 
Dyeing SENT FREE 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co,, Burlington, Vt. 


Dyed Samples: of cloth and 
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A NATURAL SANITARIUM. 
Mr. Abernethy, of Batavia, Ill., writes 
to the Strawberry Culturist that he has 
fifteen acres of land devoted to straw- 
berry and raspberry culture: 


“Last year was not very satisfactory 
and yet I know of nothing that could 
have been raised on my land that would 
have brought us in more. 

“Being a retired groceryman I find my 
health very much improved by my out- 
door work and can realize how the slaves 
felt when their shackles fell from them. 

“Last spring when the frost in this 
vicinity gave every berry blossom a black 
eye, I thought my prospect of getting a 
crop decidedly slim, but I found that they 
bloom two or three times, so I was 
happily disappointed in my crop after all. 

“My advice to those broken down by 
close confinement to business is to invest 
in a berry bed, large or small, and see if 
Dame Health doesn’t smile upon them.” 


$2 15 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carriage 
4s 8 complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
MA) springs, and one piece steam benthandle. Mads of best mate- 

Ree ye pee mela an cmranten for 3 years. Shipped 
p onlOdays’trial, FREIGHT PAID;no mpnoumed ize kin 
| advance, 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and bestknown 
@ concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
))\ furnished atany time, Make and sell nothing but what we 
< iy Suarantee tobe asrepresented, sold at the lowest factory 

prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE illustrated 
catalogue oflatest designs and styles published, 


OXFORD MDSE. CO, 340 wanasnav., Cuicaco, Iie. 


4 ANIL TOOTH 


Delicious-Cleansing-Harmless 
Others Imitate—None Equal 
*25c. All druggists C. H. STRONG & CO. 
or by mail. Chicago. 


Improve your ,.. 


COMPLEXION, 


Send for our Imperial Toilet Lotion. Soothing, 

healing, beautifying, a scientific and well considered 

preparation for the skin. Wonderful in its effect. 
Price, with full information, 25 cents, 


CALUMET CHEMICAL CO., P. O. Box 573, 


THE OULTRY 
BEST 


APER. 


It is edited by men who devote their time to rais- 
ing poultry and eggs for market upon farms and in 
the garden plats of the suburbs of large towns. 


FARM-POULTRY 


IS COVERING ITSELF WITH GLORY. 
Thus the Philadelphia Farm Journal says of it. 
lit teaches How to Make Money with 

A FEW HENS. 

How To Prevent and Cure all poultry diseases. 
How To Bring pullets to early laying maturity. 
How To Build the very best houses and yards. 
iow To Keep your poultry free from vermin. 
How Vo Hatch strong chickens in incubators. 
How To Make hens lay when prices are highest, 
tiow To Caponize, dress and market poultry. 

Remember the price. One year @1. Sample free, 

One department ‘‘ Answers to Correspond- 
ents,” is worth ten times the subscription price. 
i.5. JOHNSON & CO., 26 Custom House St., Boston. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


Free Catalogue, Geo. R. Fuller, 


Box 2150, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WILLING TO WorK—The tramp entered 
the yard and knocked on the door. A 
sharp-faced woman appeared at the door. 

“Well, what do you want ?” she asked. 

“Have you got any woodto saw ?” 

“No; I have not: 

“No lawn to mow ?”. 

“ce No.” 

“Nothin’ you want done around the 
house ?” 

Mh? 

“Well, then, madam, I makes bold ter 
ax you fer a piece of pie an’ a cup of cof- 
fee.”—Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph, 

Lag 
FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 


A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles 
displacements. leucorrheea and otherirregularities, finally 
found a safe and simple home treatment that completely 
cured her without the aid of medical attendance. She 
will send it free with full instructions how to use it, to 
any suffering woman sending name and address to 

Mrs. L. Hupnut, South Bend, Ind, 


600 SECOND-HAND BICYCLES 


Ont All MAKES and MODELS, must be closed out. 
ay, hy Agents wanted. Send for descriptive bargain lists 


’ A. Z, MEAD CYCLE CO.,287 Wabash-Ay, CHICAGO. 


New Sample styles of Envelope Silk Fringe 
G 6 CARDS, &c., 20 New Songs, 100 Rich and Racy 
Jokes, 1 pack Escort Cards, 1 pack Fun Cards, 
1 pack Acquaintance Cards and Standard Beau Catcher, 


ENTS. CHAMPION CARD WORKS, UNIONVALE, OHIQ 


. GREIDER’S NEW CATALOGUE 


FOR 1896, Finerandlargerthanever, the finest 
engravings of poultry, with descriptions of each 
variety, best plans for poultry houses, how to 
raise broilers, caring of fowls, remedies for all 
diseases, best lice destroyer, prices ofeggs and stock 
from highscoring birds,send 10 cents for this noted 
book which will be deducted from first order. 


Address, B, H, GREIDER, FLORIN, PA., U. S, A. 


NEW VJAMMOTH 


Poultry Guide for 1896 Finest 
bookever published, contains nearly 100 
pages, all printed in colors, plans for best 
poultry houses, sure remedies and recipes 
for alldiseases, and howto make poultry 
and gardening pay. Sent post paid for l5c. 
John Bauscher ,Jr.,box77Freeport, Ill. 


ESSFU 
SV incusator, + 


Ah Our catalogue giving information 
Hon artificial hatching & brooding now 
ready. Sentfor4c.stamps. Des Moines 
Incubator Co., Box%2, Des Moines, Ia, 


FENCING 


c; For HOGS, POULTRY, 


. and all fence purposes. 


Standard 
Fencing 
of U.S. 


in Use. 
Always gives satisfactiou. Sold by dealers. Freight 
paid. Takenoother. Catalogue free. 
MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE C€0., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CST A RE VT OS FET TY AL RE 

1 North Star or 15 Fay Currants for $1.00. 
20 Grape Vines, 4 varieties, $1, or 4 for 25e. 

Fruit and other tree very cheap, List free. 


Postpaid. , 
Plainfield, Mich. 


F.D. WRIGHT, - 


100,000 bushes to 

be given away to 

introduce stock. 
Write to-day. iy 


F.C. OWEN, Box 2201, RocHEsSTER, N. 
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PIANOS! 


LEST TRIAL FOR 30 


Including a Com- 
plete Musical Outfit, 


ORGANS! FREE! 


DAYS IN YOUR OWN HOME. NO MONEY REQUIRE 


PIANOS-ORGANS FROM $25.00 UP 


CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 
NEW SOUVENIR CATALOGUE 
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A work of artillustrated in 10 colors. Worth its W eight 


MONTHLY’ MAGAZINE ~ = 


Trees, 
Shrubs 


PLANT sit 


Rhododendrons, Hardy Perennials. 


In addition to the stock that nurseries usually have, we 
grow in quantity, on our 300 acres, every new hardy tree 
and plant of real value. We have furnished, without 
cost, planting plans, where the proper landscape effect 
is studied, for hundreds of estates—large and small—in 
all parts of the country. We will do this for you if desired. 

in our catalogue (sent for 10 cents) you will find rare 
trees and shrubs and plants you probably never heard 
of; hardy and suitable for our climate, grown out of 
doors in our nurseries, and not expensive because rare. | 

The Shady Hill Nursery Co., 102 State St., Boston. 
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Cannot be improved upon : 
“BUILT LIKE A WATCH” E 


; Send for New Catalogue 
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ADIPO-MALENE. 


L. E. MARSH & CO, Madison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


QOOSEOGOUGVoGOOREG0N000009 
2 ABARCAINCOLLECTIONOF & 


FLOWER, SEEDS 


10 Choice Annuals. 

ry (everybody’s favoritgs), all 

) i new, fresh seeds, sure to 
yp grow and bloom this season, 
Pansy, 40 colors and 
markings; PhlIOx,20 colors; © 
Verbena,18colors; Pinks @ 
10 colors; Petunia, 10col- = 
ors; Asters, 12 colors; Bal- : 
sam, 8 colors; Sweet © 
Peas, 12colors; Migno- & 


" nette and Sweet Alyssum. © 


ENTS and the name and ad- © 
dress of two of your © 
friends who grow flowers, I will send, postpaid, © 
the complete collection, one pkt. each of the ten 


varieties (enough for any ordinary garden.) This & 
ONAFIDE offer, made to introduce my © 


GVOGOVOEOGVOS DOGEOROOS 


isa B 


fe) home grown flower seeds to new customers and © 
which I guarantee to please you or the amount © 
g paid refunded and the seeds given as a present, © 


Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT, © 
re 319 and 323 Sixth St.So., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BAAQANNQNOLHOHOHOHOHHOHONONNAHLOGAS 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


in Gold, We pay charges on it and send it FREE, all you YW 
have to do isto ask for it to-day please, Remember 
V/s thisis the old established house of CORNISH & CO., the 
y E| only firmin the world selling exclusively from Factory 

= toFamily direct. Asingle instrument at wholesale price. 
Cs We save you from $25.00 to $250.00. Write at once to & 

CORNISH & ©@O., Estab. 30 years, Washineton, N. J. 


Mention Paper. 
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STRAWBERRIES FOR 1895. 


HE strawberry crop for 1895 
was, taken all in all, the most 
unsatisfactory in many years. 
In the south there was a very 
large yield and prices ruled 

very low, and returns from 

northern markets were unsatisfactory. In 
the north and northwest frosts ruined 
nearly the entire crop, and the results 

These discourage- 


were discouraging. 
ments should teach care in cultivation 
and greater care in selecting varieties 
that are best adapted to soil and location, 
and above all the importance of mulch- 
ing. In New Jersey and some other of 
the shore states where marsh hay can be 
secured it makes an excellent mulch. In 
the southern states I am well pleased 


with pine (tags) straw. In the west 
prairie hay and plenty of straw are 
thrown away. These make excellent 


mulch, but whichever is used great care 
should be taken that no grass or weed 
seeds that are liable to come up among 
the plants should be put on,if the bed has 
to stand over another year. 

SELECTING VARIETIES. 

This is very important and I cannot 
advise planting toc many new and untried 
varieties. It is true strawberries are 
hardy and wil! succeed in any state, and 
every one who has the room should have 
a bed, if not more than too plants; this 
bed, with proper care, should supply any 
ordinary family, and by having the earliest 
and latest the season is prolonged, but 
some varieties will succeed better north 
than south and vice-versa. In order to 
find out which varieties are best adapted 
to a special location it is better to try 
them in a small way first. Varieties that 
have done best with me the past season 
are Rio, Murray and Earliest. The first 
two varieties are not only early, but are 
fine and most excellent shippers. Ten- 
nessee Prolific, Lady Thompson, Rio, and 
No Name are four of the best standard 
varieties and are well tested over the 
United States and Canada, and are rich 
in pollen. Babcock No. 5, Haverland, 
Warfield No. 2, and Crescent still hold 
their places among the pistilate varieties 
as old standards. Timbrell and Jessie, 
the two most lauded varieties, are simply 
of little or no value. 

Of new ones, for late, Sunnyside is 
simply wonderful; its shape, color, size 
and productiveness is bound to please 
every one. I was first attracted to this 
berry by the report of the Geneva Ex- 
periment Station of New York in 1893. 
Of all the varieties trial their 
grounds it was the most productive; 
that, combined with its lateness, is sure 


on on 


to bring it to the front. On my soil we 
could pick ten quarts of berries to only 
one of Gandy. I can cheerfully recom- 
mend this berry to everyone. 

FENDUCK. S.—This is a new berry not 


yet introduced. I have it on trial for the 
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past two years. It resembles the old 
Wilson very much and has a perfect 
blossom with beautiful dark green fol- 
iage, and its productiveness is simply 
wonderful. It is very early and leads all 
other berries in quality for early picking. 

EARLIEST. S.—This is a seedling of 
Michel’s Early and resembles it in plant 
and fruit, but is fully twice as productive, 
and a prettier berry is hard to find. I 
have fruited it two years now, and it is 
more productive the second year than the 
first, with berries fully as large. It is 
bound to please everyone who desires 
earlv berries. 

CLARENCE. S.—This is one of the most 
peculiar berries I have ever seen. When 
it commences to ripen it has little scarlet 
streaks running all around it, and as soon 
as they appear it is ready to pick. It will 
keep for days and ripen all over alike in 
two days. It has one of the prettiest 
colors I ever saw, and so firm it will ship 
hundreds of miles, and for nearby mar- 
kets you can pick it and let it stand over 
night and it will be in better shape than 
when first picked. 

EpitH. P.—This is the largest berry I 
have yet seen, though I have not seen as 
large ones as Judge Samuel Miller of 
Bluffton, Mo., who wrote me last Septem- 
ber that he measured one which was ten 
inches one way, and weighed two and 
three-fourths ounces. 

Carri£. P.—A seedling of Haverland 
that leads the parent, both in productive- 
ness, size, color and firmness. It is the 
grandest strawberry I have yet seen. The 
berries lay in heaps and piles. 

Murray.—This, though new, is attract- 
ing a great deai of attention. Where it 
fruited the past two years its earliness, 
combined with its large size and good 
good shipping qualities made a great stir 
among our large commercial growers 
who depend upon an early market for 
best prices. 

The following I must discard as of no 
value compared with new ones: Tim- 
brell, Jessie, Swindle, Farnsworth, Ster- 
ling, Luella, Hatfield, Bessie, Stevens, 
Westbrooke, Accomac, Bidwell, Bomba, 
Parry, Bowman, Middlefield, Barton’s 
Eclipse, Burt or Captain Jack, Daisy, 
Fellow, Glendale, Lady Rush, Summit, 
Governor Hoard, Sadie, Leader, Stand- 
ard, Manchester, Phillip’s Seedling, 
Lydia, Wilson, E. P. Roe and Monmouth. 
I hope growers will profit by the past 
years’ experience and plant more cau- 
tiously and with better care. 

M. T. THompson, Sr. 

Rio Vista, Va. 

*% 

WE have just received the January issue 
of The Coil Spring Hustler, and find it 
full of interesting matter pertaining to 
fencing. If any of our readers are not 
receiving that paper a copy will be mailed 
them gratuitously by addressing the Page 
Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. 
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NEW MUSIC! 


“Choice” Collection of Music. 


The following new additions to thie series are in many- 
respects the best in our world-famed list of music collec— 
tions. For quality of music, excellence of typography 
paper and printing, they have never been equalled. a 


“Choice” Collection of Piano Music, 


27 pieces. 128 pages. 


“Choice Collection of Ballads,” 


35 pieces. 128 pages. 


“Choice Collection of Songs with 


Refrain.” 
239 pieces, 128 pages. 


“ Choice Collection of Marches,” 


pieces, 128 pages. 


Each Book, $1.00, Postpaid. 


JUST PUBLISHED_ ---—<{<= 
THE-COLUMBIA COLLEGE SONG BOOK. 


An excellent collection of the latest college songs and 
glees, as sung by the Glee Club and students of Columbia. 
College, New York city. All the charms which have made 
the success of preceding volumes of college songs possible- 
are to be found in this collection. Handsomely printed, 
with cover in blue and white. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


JUST PUBLISHED—----—< 002 
THE CHARIOT RACE, 


BY JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 
Transcription by Launce Knight. 


An arrangement for the piano of Sousa’s famous band 
and orchestral piece. One of the most important musical 
publications of the year. Requiring some skill on the 
part of the pianist to bring out fully the rare qualities of 
the composition, it is, nevertheless, of that bold and dash- 
ing nature that commands general popularity among all 
classes of players. Copies of this work, which should be 
in the hands of every ambitious pianist, will be sent.. 
postpaid, on receipt of price, 75 cents. 


Any music book or musical composition. published 
throughout the world can be procured of us at shortest. 
notice and lowest cost. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St. Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N. Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila.. 


CASH PAID FOR YOUR NEIGHBORS’ ad- 
dresses ; also newspaper clippings $20 per M. Send 
stamp. ADV. CLIPPING BUREAU, Mahler Block, 


New York. 
1 000 Peach Trees With Freight Prepaid. 
9 to any station east of the Mississippi river, ° 
2 to 3 ft. for $25. Other sizes in proportion. List of 
varieties or samples sent on request. 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Box —, Stockley, Del. 
make $40 or $50 


MAY BE YOU CAN'T sweet Ti 


some agents selling our 5-acre $100 farms on instal- 
ments of $1 weekly, but almost anybody can earn 
half as much. Send for full particulars. D. L. 
Risley, 211 S. roth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


O YOU KEEP SHEEP? 
‘ Wy Read the AMERICAN SHEEP 
BREEDER, Established 14 years. 
Thirty-six pages devoted to Sheep 
Mutton andWool. Edited by high- 
im est authorities. Elegantly z//us- 
‘\ trated. Veterinary Dep’t worth ten. 
wi hi times subscription price. | Send 
WV Stamp tor sample copy and terms to: 
new subscribers. 
AMERICAN SHEEP BREEDER, 
Mention this paper.(W.W.Burch,Mgr.)Chicago, III 


Ym The Only Perfectly Seamless Heel 
ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 


For Varicose Veins, Weak Knees: 
and Ankles, Lame and Swollen Joints. 
THEY NEITHER RIP NOR CHAFE. 
For daily comfort, wear our 
b SEAMLESS HEEL. 
py We can save you 

by ordering di- 50 per cent. 
q rect from us, and the goods being newly 
made (to your measure) ensures long 
wear. Send address and we will mail to you 


diagrams for self measuring—also price list- 
Abdominal Supporters and Rubber Goods. 


LE) Curtis & Spindel. YemenzM 


Lynn, Mass- 


.y 
vi 


Ki 


SONY, 


Recommended by Physicians over 
all other makes. 
> 


and wild glens. 
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THE COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY IN 
GEORGIA. 


My Columbian Raspberries have outgrown any- 
thing lever saw. What must I do with them—trim 
them or let them grow? They bore a few berries 
which did not mature well, but I suppose this sum- 
mer they will do well in fruiting. They were only 
set out last spring. A 


It will be well for this season to drive a 
stake near each plant and carefully lift 
the shoots and tie them to it. The stems 
can then be shortened to a height of three 
or three and a half feet. Another year 
the canes will be strong and wil] not need 
support. ; 


* * 
* 


CRIPPLE CREEK AS IT IS. 

Most mining camps are dreary, bleak 
and cold in winter and not over cheerful 
in summer; but Cripple Creek is an ex- 
ception to the general run. Here the hills 
are rounded, grass-grown and pine-clad, 
with miles of carriage roads and hun- 
dreds of miles of good trail, or bridle 
paths, little sunny vales full of wild 
flowers, where crystal brooks gurgle 
through the tall grass. Leaving Cripple 
Creek, the Florence Railroad winds away 
through forests of pine, while the Mid- 
land, after crossing an open park, drops 
suddenly into dark cafions, deep gorges 
The scene from Cripple 


FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps for 
catalogue, 150 engravings. N. P. BOYER 
& CO., Coatesvilie, Pa. 


VICKS ILLUSTRATED 


MONTHLY 


Creek at morning, when heaven’s search- 
light teeters up over the shoulder of 
Pike’s Peak, catching the summit of 
Sangre de Christo range and burning its 
way down to the base, showing every 
gorge and peak—almost every pinion— 
fifty miles away, is worth crossing the 
Atlantic to see. More gorgeous still is 
the scene at evening, when the sun teeters 
down across the western range and burns 
its way up to the top of Pike’s Peak, 
turning the trees to torches and the crags 
and spires to splinters of gold. The 
thousands of tourists who will go to the 
top of the Peak next summer can, by the 
aid of their glasses, look down into these 
great gold fields and count a half dozen 
busy towns, holding no less than 25,000 
souls, that have been built up round the 
original camp of the cripples.—/¥om 
“ The Story of Cripple Creek,” by ©& 
Warman, in the February Review of 


Reviews. 
% 
* 
“RUINED BY DRINK.” 


My son’s health and business was being ruined by 
drink, when I came across an old receipe that en- 
tirely cured him, Friend, I will send you the recipe 
free; it can be given secretly if desired. Address, 
Mrs. S. O. DECKER, 72 Charles street, New York 
City. 


MAGAZINE 


79 
You Dye ini 3.2" 


== other dyes like them. 

Dye cotton as per- 

Mm i n ute S manently as wooP. 

; Our turkey red for 
cotton won’t wash, boil or freeze out—all others wilh. 
Carpets, dresses, capes andi clothing of all kinds 
made to look like new. No failures with Tonk’s dyes; 
any one can use them. Send 40c. for 6 pkgs. or 10¢, for one—any 
color. Big pay to agents. Apply now and mention this papers 


FRENCH DYE CO., Vassar, Mich. 


1] 
1 
fa 


whi Wayuepi Mage I RT ae Oe 
Have You Plenty of Meney ? 

And land? Then buy all kinds of wire fences 
offered, and givethem a fair test. Such an 
object lesson will prove valuable for yourself, 
your neighbors, and the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
4 F A D ER Foun Rare Flowers 
choice only,address ELLIS BROS. 


Keene, N. H. It will astonish and please. FREE 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY BOOK 


96 pages, printed in 6 colors. Birdseye view 

of largest Poultry Farm. Tells all about 

, Chickens, Prices of same, their Diseases, 
remedies,poultry buildings,etc.; finely illus- 

trated. Priceonlylic. C, C, SHOEMAKER,Freeport, Ills,U.8. Ae 


G FREE TO BALDHEADS 
= We mail FREE on application full 
e information how to grow hair upon 


a bald head, stop falling hair, and 
produce a fine growth of whiskers, 
S. Lorrimer & 


and moustaches, &c. 
Co., 1005 Penna, Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


INSTRUCTION 


YEARS ON 


RELIABLE-INFORMATION-WiTH-crirpie-CREEK=. 


AND INFORMATION 


ELEGTRI H A on any branch of the science. 


Memberships $1.00 and upwards. Valuable Book of Electrical 
Facts FREE. ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 


©OOOSOOOOOOODSSOODOOODODDO@ 
| 


“FREE TO ALL!: 


Ornamental Trees, 
Grape Vines, Seeds. @ 
ete,, will be mailed @) 
free to all applicants. © 
110 pages. Most com- 
vf _, plete Plant Catalogue 5 

published. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
20 Rose Houses; 45 Greenhouses; & 
@ 30 Acres Nurseries. Address ® 


2 oy 
ESTABLISHED 1841. 


Under Entirely New Management. 


Is the Best and Cheapest Weekly Family Story Paper 
in the World. It has sixteen to twenty-four pages of illus- 
trations and reading every week. Its columns are filled 
with intensely interesting and absorbing Serial and Short 
Stories, Tales of Love, Romance, and Adventure, written 
by the most famous authors. Its Short Anecdotes and 
itnaee Facts are dug from the deepest mines of knowl- 
edge. Humorous Poetry and Prose. Funny Verses and 
Funny Jokes. The best living story writers contribute to 
make THE YANKEE BLADE the best weekly family 
story paper ever published. Our regular sunpscription 
price is $2.00 a year, but as a special offer to every reader 
of this advertisement we will send it 


A YEAR ON TRIAL FOR $1.00 


At this special price THE YANKEE BLADE is the 
cheapest family story paper in the world. We ask you 
to send your subscription at once so as to get all of the 
interesting serial story nowrunning. If you desire t6 see 
a few copies before subscribing for a year we will send it 


10 WEEKS FOR 10 CENTS. 


Onty NEW SUBSCRIBERS CAN HAVE IT AT THIS PRICE, 
for it costs us a great deal more to print, but we want 
every man, woman and child in America to read THE 
YANKEE BLADE, and after you have had it for ten 
weeks we believe you will like it so well that you will 
remain a permanent subscriber. We will send to any boy 
or girl A Goop WATCH FREE who will send us a club of 
FOUR new yearly subscribers at $1.00 each; or fur a club 
of FORTY ten week’s trial subscribers at 10 cents each, 
Send 1) cents for registering watch. 

Would you like to examine our mammoth premium 
list? Sent for stamps. 

Agents wanted. to whom we are prepared to offer liberal 
inducements either on Salary or Commission. 


YANKEE BLADE, 65 Main St.. Brooks, Me. 


PAP RATE WS INVESTMENT: Co / 


2-WO0YZoLoRADO-SPRINGS.Gors . 


ARDENER’S SEED AND PLANT GUIDE 


from experience, te! Ts about gardening for profitor 
pleasure and about The Flower and Vegetab/e Garden. 
Postpaid 5c. JNO. BAUSCHER,JR. Box454 Freeport, Ill. 


BY MAIL. Catalogue free 


( » HRYSANTHEMUM 


Wm. G. McTEAR, Princeton, N. J. 


am Buggies, Wagons, Carts, Harness, Mills, Engine Boilers 
Blacksmith and Farm ‘Tools, Safes,Secales, and 1000 use« 
ful Articles. List free.CHICAGO SCALE CO. Chicago, Il}, 


BIG MONEY IN SPECTACLES. Send for 
X our Optical Catalogue—just out. New goods. 
Cut prices. F. E. BAILEY, CHICAGO. 


“Thomas P. Simpson, Washington 
D.C. No attorney’s fee until pat- 
ent obtained. Write for Inven- 


tor’s Guide. 


A CONTEMPTIBLE LIAR. 

Old Prof. Lawrence, of 88 Warren st., New 
York, the greatest living Specialist in the 
treatment and cure of Catarrh, is not dead as 
reported, but will soon. retire from active 
practice on account of old age. From this 
time on he will send his famous recipe free to 
all sufferers from Catarrhin any form. This 
is a great offer which our readers should 
promptly accept. Address as above. 


FREE 


A positive, quick and lasting cure for Constipation, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Kidney 
and Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, etc. Thousands of testimonials from 
rateful people who have been cured. We send the 
Rredibine free and post-paid. You run _no risk, 
save Doctors’ bills and get well. Good Agents 
wanted. Write to-day. Address 

RGYPTIAN DRUG CO., Box 2, New York. 


or old rags colored 
with * PERFECTION ” 
Dyes will make beau- 
tiful carpets and rugs, 
ee OT TI and are quer n 
ade. will send you a package each of ‘‘ PER- 
te te er irkay ok, Black. Green, Medium Brown, 
Yellow, and Orange dyes, or six packages, any colors, for 
cotton or wool, for 40 cents. Single package, 10 cents. 


W. CUSHING & CO., Dept. 10, Foxcrort, MAINE. 


At { Price, Bicycles, Sewing Machines, Organs, Watches, Guns 


OUR POULTRY ANNUAL 


and Book of Valuable Recipes, 64large 
pages, contains § beautiful colored plates 
of fowls, gives description and prices of 
45 varieties, with important hints on care 
of poultry, and pages of recipes of great 
value to everyone. Finest Poultry Book 
published for 1896. Post" aid only 10 cts. 
C. N. Bowers. Box 48, Dakota. Ill 


MEN: WOMEN 


Taught to make Crayon Portraits in spare hours at. 
their homes by a new copyrighted method. Those learn- 
ing my method will be furnished work by me, by which 


ter EARN $8 TO S16 A WEEK, varcicutars 


H. A. GEIPP, German Artist, Tyrone, Pa. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved _by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
\| New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
\Ear Drum inthe world. Helpswhere 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
pd ede EAR DRUM CO., 
126Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
OMlces: { 1122 Broadway, New York. ; 


The easiest roses to succeed 
with are the celebrated 
D. & C. roses. To make 
@ success with roses and other 
flowers doubly sure send for 


. the ‘‘NewGuide to Rose Culture,” 
27th edition, 1896, now ready. 

Treats of the growing of all flow- 

ers of worth. This splendidly illus- 


trated 110-page book & sample of our Magazine will be mailed 
free on request. The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 


They Have a Tone 
That’s All Their Own. 


This cut illustrates the 
mechanism of one of 
our Bicycle Bells. Very 
simple, perfect, and 
cannot get out of order. Only 
one of 16 different styles. Stan- 
dard of excellence the world 
over. Send postal for booklette 
New Departure Bell Company, 
Bristol, Conn., U. S. A. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


So 


BULBS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

It appears that there is some probability 
that of various kinds, for 
commercial yet 
an industry of some promineuce in North 


raising bulbs 


purposes, may become 


Carolina. Tuberoses in large quantities 
have been raised for several years in 
South Carolina. 
ports that the Chinese narcissus (sacred 
lily) grown under his supervision prove 
superior to the imported bulbs. The 
Roman hyacinth, of excellent quality, is 
also produced. 
Professor Massey says 
Lilium emai will, 


many flowers 


Massey re- 


Professor 


“T believe one 
at least, 
the 


bulb of 


make twice as as 


French bulbs.” 

The Florists’ Exchange says: “We had 
bulbs of the Lilium candidum grow there 
from damaged stock, and the product was 
simply astonishing; strong, solid, and re- 
markably free flowering. The conditions 
there existing were favorable for sucha 
erowth, and where found there is no 
reason why all the bulbs we require 
should not be grown at home, and our 
country be made the richer for the grow- 
ing.” 

Home grown bulbs would probably 
cost a little more, at least for some time, 
bul bow much more satisfactory it would 
be to pay something more and be assured 
of bulbs that would fulfil expectations in 


blooming. 
* 


x % 


If Baby is Cutting Teeth, 
be sure and use that old and well-tried remedy, Mrs, 
WINSLowW’s SOOTHING Syrup for children teething” 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best remedy for diarrhoea, 


nf C ARDS Seo our fine Sample Dook of Tidden Name 
3 Silk fringe and Calling Cards for 
also the Union Beau Catcher, But- 1 89 G 


= ton Buster & Love Cards,with Agent’s full outfit, ALL for a 
520. Stamp. BUCKEYE CARD CO., LACEYVILLE, OHIO. 


i ‘fc? WIFE Can Not See How You DoIt For the Money. 
! Buy the Oxford Improved SINGER Sewing Machine, witha 

B complete set of attachments and guaranteed for 10 years, 
Ne S9.00 Shipped anywhere on 30 days’ tr Norseneyceniiret ages 

f vance. 75,000 now in use. World's Fair Meda! awarded. Bay from factory, 
Ah} save dealers’ and agents’ profit. Write to-day for our Large Free Catalogues 


OXFORD MDSE, CO,, 342 Wubash Ave., CHICAGO. 


PLANT BOXES %2;2° 


PER 


For HOT-BED USE {!000. 
4-inch cube, 414-inch cube, or 5-inch cube. 
BERRY CRATES 
and CRAPE BASKETS. 


Write for Beh list. Address 
COLBY-HINKLEY C6., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


OFFER. Any two of these 64 p. 

20c. books and our 50c. magazine six 

months for 20c, One book and maga. 
zine three months 10c. Family Cook Book, Fancy Work 
Manual, Poultry Keeper, Seventy-five Complete Stories, 
Guide to Floriculture, Ladies Guide to Beauty. Address, 
Fireside Reveries, Rochester, N. Y. 
Twenty Cents 

RL Ly Wire Pens o 


Secures minute printed instruc- 
tions for coloring Ribbons, Laces, 
Ruches, Tips and Plumes, with- 
out the use of heat. The work is 
easy to do and expense trifling. 


Mrs. E. 8. i. Thompson, p%°%55 Muncie, Ind. 


’ Tai 1 ,| Strictly on Salary. Lady or 
CIRCULATION Gentleman, Noexperienceor 
MANAGER capital necessary. Must be 

well recommended, Every 


WANTED... 
Address fh. Y. 


BOY’S BOOKS! 


64 pp. 10c each, 3 for 20c, 
Teoma 


State and county must be rep- 
resented at once. 
LORD, Brooks, Maine. 


Toy Maker, Animal Trainer: 
Shorthand Lessons, Sea Yarns) 
Fireside Pub, Co., Rochester: 
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BLINDNESS CAN BE PREVENTED. 
The NER eS Treatment removes the cause of 
impaired vision and diseased eyes. It is the most 
suctessful and humane treatment ever devised. Hnun- 
dreds who have been pronounced incurable have 
been successfully treated at our Sanitarium and at 
their homes. Pamphlet free. READ IT. Address 
Eye Sanitarium, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


hichester’s English Diamond Brand. ~_, 


Demet PILLS 


Original and Only Genuine. 
SAFE, always reliable.LADIES ask Druggist 
4 for Chichester's English Diamond Brand in 
Red and Gold metallic boxes, sealed with 
Jblue ribbon. Takeno other, Refuse dan- 
gerous substitutions and imitations. At 
Druggists, or send 4e,in stamps for particulars, tes- 
timonials and **Relief for Ladies,” in letter, by 
return Mail. 10,000 Testimonials, NamePaper 
Chichester Chemical Oo., Madison Square, 
Bold by all Local Druggists. Philada., Pe. 


SEND the names and full address of all the story read- 
ers you know and I will send You a Nice Present, 
by mail, postage paid. 

i. B. LORD, Box 54, Brooks, Maine. 


“UP-TO-DATE” 


SPRAY PUMPS 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Re- 
funded. Endorsed by vending nto- 
mologists, 60,000in use. We ate U. S. Headquarters 
for Spray Pumps, and Insecticides. Oanalonnee Spray 
Calendar, and full Treatise on Spraying, F. EE. 


$1 v4 SPRAYING OUTFIT $5.50 


EXPRESS PAID, FOR 
P.C. LEWIS MFC. CO.,, Box 126 Catskill, NeY¥e« 
BY¢ STEAM — 


HATCH CHICKEN Wit ce MODEL 
‘a Excelsior Incubator, 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu- 


[}} lating. Thousands in success- 
ful operation. 


= Guaranteed to 

Py hatch a larger percentage of 

fertile eggs at less cost than 

any other Hatcher. Lowest§ 

priced first-class Hatcher 
made. GEO. H. STAHL, 

114to 1228. 6thsSt., Quiney, Hl. 


E rar | 
Circulars iron. 


d Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalogue. 


2 Your Name Nicely 
5) On 50 CARDS with LOVELY 
POR DHOOAO) VERSES & MOTTOS on them, 
also send you our great JOKER'S BUDGET of BUTTON BUSTERS—FUN 
fora YEAR, Comic Courting, Mystio and Escort Cards, Parlor Games, Album 
Verses, Popular Songs, Conundrums, &c. The Loyer’s Guide in F. P. & H. 
flirtations, Lan’e of Flowers, Portraits of Famous Ladies, FORTUNE 
SECRETS, and a 16-page Story Paper, ALL FOR 10 CENTS. 

BIRD CARD CoO., CLINTONVILLE, CONN. 


Its Care. Diseases and Treat- 
ment, by Dr. Leonard, 320 pp., 
116 cuts, postpaid $1.00. Cir- 
cular free. Gives self-treat- 


A POPULAR BOOK ON 


ment for ALL Hair and Beard 
Diseases. Illustrated Medical 
Jour. Co., Publishers, Detroit, 
Mich, 
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LACTATATACACACTACAREAECACAT A 


¢ FRENCH CANNAS CHEAP! “4 


We have a large stock of all the choicest varie- 
¢ ties of the New “Dwarf French Cannas at prices 
as low as Geraniums can be boughtfor. As a 
Csampie we will send afine plant of the magnifi- 
cent Canna Mad, Crozy (one of the grandest 
(ot all the Dwarf French Cannas), and @ copy of our 
catuloque, which describes over 20 other rare sorts, post- 
paid to any address for only 15 cents. 


PALM CHEAP! 4 


Palms are considered the 3 
rich man’s plant, because so 
high-priced at the North. 
We grow them at a mini- 
mum of cost, and to intro- 
duce them to the general 
public, we will mail a fine, 
healthy plant—and a copy of 
our catalogue, which tells just 
how to manage Palms in the} 
window—postpaid to any ad- 
dress for only 20 cts. Or 
for only 25 cents we will send both the 

¢ Palm and Canna—and a catalogue—to y 
Gros: address. FREE! Our 68-page Cata- 
¢ 


logue of Rare Fiorida Flowers andy, 
Fruits for 1896, with fine colored plate of Red 
€ and Blue Water Lilies, mailed free to applicants. 


PIKE & ELLSWORTH, Jessamine, Fla. 
CO Ol a a 


200% More Eggs 


When hens are fed on 


BONE CUTTER La 


USS 
will pay for itselfin two months. Sent Ss 
on trial. $5.00 BUYS ONE. f 
Catalogue free if name this paper. ff 


F.W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 


The Only 


Sharpener 


| That Sharpens Any 


Lawn Mower 


Easy to operate, and will last 10 years. For sale by 
dealers or delivered. trice, $1.00. Guaranteed, or 
money refunded. 
HOME LAWN MOWER SHARPENER CO. 
258 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Poultry Do Have 


These yur The first is what diphtheria is to 
human beings, and closely allied to that 


R O VU P, disease. Symptoms are, sneezing like a 

ANEER, 7 cold ; Slight watering of the eyes; run- 

¢ ning at the nostrils, severe inflammation 

Bheumatism, in the throat, canker, swollen head and 

’ eruptions on head and face. A breeder 

LEG of fence game fowl which from 

WEAZNESS. their habits, are more liable A ML an 
others, gives us a TRE 


which hesaysisa Positively Sure iene oe te 


ROWGs 


By the use of 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


Space here will not permit giving his full directions for 
use. Send to us for full particulars, by mail, free. It 
aiso cures all Bowel Complaints, Leg Weakness and 
Rheumatic Lameness like magic. Sold everywhere, 
Price, 35c.. 6 bottles, $2.00. Express paid. Pamphlet free. 
I.8. JOHNSON & & CO,, 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


PECIAL 
OFFER 


)\ Made to Build New Business. 


A trial will make you our 
permanent customer. 


A \ Vadetable Garden for the cost of Postage 
(Fremium Colliection)—Radish, 10 varieties; 
Lettuce inds; Tomatoes, 7 finest; Turnips, 5 
splendid; ceca Onions, 6 best varieties, 
SEND TEN CENTS ! to cover postage and pack- 
ing and receive this valu- | 
able collection of seeds postpaid. 
- Laughlin, Ada, O. writes: ‘Have planted 
Buckbee’ s Seeds for years, with the best of success. 
| Itisa grand business to handle such a good grade 
of seeds,” 
Write to-day and receive my new Seed and Plant 
| Book; the best published. IL guarantee to please. 


H. W. BUCKBEE, Rockford Seed Farms 


Box 205. Rocxronrp, Iu, 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


